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Grove Park Inn 


Asheville, N. C. 


Finest resort hotel in 
the world. 


Open all the year. 


Advertises to its guests that it serves BLUE 
GOOSE oranges and grapefruit, in the fol- 


lowing language 


“We serve Blue Goose oranges and grapefruit direct from the Indian River Narrows, Florida. 

“No, we do not pay them in advertising. We buy them just as others do, but they are so 
perfect in quality and so ideal for our use at Grove Park Inn that we feel we are doing ourselves 
good if we tell our guests this little story of their quality. 

“There is a man named Michael down at a place called Orchid in the Indian River Narrows 
who has worked tirelessly for over twenty years in order to perfect these Blue Goose oranges 
and grapefruit. ; 

“Many improvements come by accident or discovery, but these fruits are the result of plain 
hard scientific work by men who are so familiar with their job that they almost seem to know 
what the trees ask for as they walk through the long rows of magnificént bowers of snowy and 
green and divinely fragrant blooming trees. 

“Any one who has not seen such a sight and experienced such a fairyland of perfume or pick- 
ed the ripened oranges from the trees and heard the story of development can never know the 
cost of the success, that places such perfect products before the consumer. Little would one think 
that to produce a perfect orange the grower finally had to graft the tender sweet buds onto the 
bitter wild orange to give it the strength it needed. The soil is analyzed: Necessary phosphates, 
nitrates and other traits are added in the form of carefully balanced fertilizers to produce in the 
fruit the sweetness and the mildness that is found in these oranges and grapefruit. These men 
have handled their task with a skill that makes them the Burbanks of the citrus field. They 
deserve unbounded credit for doing a thing just a little better than it has ever been done. 

“These people marketed many thousands of boxes of Florida Blue Goose oranges and grape- 
fruit last year and you may secure them in nearly every town in the United States by mentioning 
the trdde name.” 

















When Are You 
Ready To Give Up? 


After 100 miles of driving? 
Around 200 miles? 
Or are you a Franklin owner whose 


car gives you such comfort, such 


easy handling, such road ability, that 
you can make 300 and 400 miles a 


day? 


FRANKLIN 


You may not realize that this fine car may 
be purchased on the divided payment plan 


OWEN-FRANKLIN MOTOR CO., Tampa, Fla. 
FRANKLIN-MIAMI CO., Miami, Fla. 
FRANKLIN MOTOR CAR CO., Orlando, Fla. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


There is every assurance that the Citrus Industry of 
this state is soon going to be on a firm substantial footing. 
The grower may expect fair prices for his product next 
winter and in the years to come. 

The forward looking planter will therefore lay his 
plans to round out his acreage and right now reserve the 


choicest trees to insure his getting exactly what he wants. 


“Glen Trees Grow” 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Company 


Winter Haven Florida Glen Saint Mary 


Over forty-two years of Satisfied Customers has made this the largest 


Citrus Nursery in Florida. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


CITRUS EXCHANGE, 


Ready to go, That Florida Citrus Growers 


ay Receive the High Dollar for Fruit! 






THE NEW SALES PLAN IN BRIEF 


Under a sales committee of five from the 
board of directors, acting with the business 
manager, the sales manager, the advertis- 
ing manager, the Sub-Exchange managers 
and the chief inspector, fruit will be sold 
as follows: 

On a cash basis, f. 0. b. Florida, whenever 
advantageous offers can be secured. 

On definite orders from northern markets, 
f. o. b. packing house, to the largest pos- 
sible extent. 

In auction markets, when advisable, these 
to be supported with fruit of the quality 
best adapted to their requirements, enabling 
them to maintain price levels which will 
stimulate higher -:prices in priivate sale 
markets, 

The sales department of the Exchange 
will be composed of: 

A general sales manager 

An assistant general sales manager 

Five or more assistant sales managers, 
each in charge of specified portions of the 
country. 

Division salesmen at central points to 
maintain proper supervision of district 
salesmen, 

District salesmen located in the principal 
markets, each covering intensively a limit- 
ed _ territory. 

Branch sales office managers in appro- 
priate cities of Florida to handle transac- 
tions with local carlot buyers. 

Consumer demand wil be created by 
proper and sufficient educational work in- 
cluding: 

Magazine advertising 
Newspaper advertising 
Street car and other “reminder” adver- 
tising 

Booklets of citrus recipes for distribution 
to housewives 

Demonstrations, in stores and food shows; 
special sales in grocery and department 
stores. 

Store display material, for use in con- 
om with demonstration, special sales, 
etc. 

An advertising sales service, to show re- 
tail dealers how best to merchandise citrus 


ey 


The Florida Citrus Exchange has been completely reorganized 
and will enter the next shipping season equipped to sell the fruit 


of its members in a thoroughly efficient way. 


change. 


In addition, the charter and by-laws of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange have been so altered as to provide workable maximum 
and minimum quantities of fruit for Sub-Exchanges, in effect limit- 
ing the volume of each one. 


A sales plan of broad scope and far-reaching importance has 
been devised by a committee composed of expert citrus fruit men 
and adopted by the Florida Citrus Exchange, every Sub-Exchange 
and practically all local associations. 


An outstanding figure in the citrus industry of Florida pre- 
viously marketing his heavy output through independent channels, 
has been elected as the active president of the organization and 
one of the state’s best known bankers chosen as chairman of 
the board of directors. 


The new sales plan will be put into effect under the direction 
of a sales committee comprising five experienced fruit market- 
ing men. A selling organization adequate to the situation and 
covering the entire country will be completed by this committee, 
well in advance of the opening of the shipping season. 


The Florida Citrus Exchange will be prepared to handle at 


least three-fourths of the grapefruit, oranges and other citrus 
raised in Florida. It needs and must have 75 per cent of the 


‘ total volume in order to properly control distribution and to se- 


cure the high dollar for growers. Not less than three million 
boxes additional of fruit must be had to give the organization 
three-fourths of the next crop. 


Every reasonable objection has been met in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Florida Citrus Exchange and no grower now has a 
valid excuse for remaining out. Don’t wait to be seen and solicit- 
ed but show your willingness to cooperate with your fellow grow- 
ers by taking up the matter of membership with the local as- 
sociation most convenient to you or with the Sub-Exchange in 
your territory. Any further information will be gladly supplied 
by the general offices. Address, 


FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 
Tampa, Florida 


Changes in the organic law of the organization have placed 
representation in its board of directors on exactly the same form 
of “box basis” that applies in the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
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The Citrus Growers Vacation 


When you mention “vacation” to a 
citrus grower this year he is apt to 
groan and tell you that this year of 
all years the matter should not be 
mentioned. “Why,” he will say, “I 
couldn’t get farther than Jacksonville, 
this year.” “Thasallright!” you won’t 
have to go that far and we want to 
tell you right now that the vacation 
we are going to tell you about will 
be the most enjoyable you ever had, 
will put you in fine shape for next 
winter and that at this particular time 
especially you couldn’t afford to miss 
it if it were to cost you as much as a 
trip to the mountains or the Pacific 
coast. Yes, dear readers, we are 
speaking of Farmers’ and Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Week at the University of Flor- 
ida, August llth to 16th. 

During the 1907 panic a young but 
flourishing publishing company in the 
South found itself in financial straits. 
Collections were slow and creditors 
pressing. Daily the owners expected 
the sheriff. In their desperation they 
took council together on “what to do.” 
One recommended the laying off of 
traveling salesmen and cutting expen- 
ses all along the line. Said the oth- 
er, “That would just be like commit- 
ting suicide. We must do exactly the 
opposite. If they squeeze us now we 
are ruined but we may be able to 
run a bluff and get by.” So instead 
of laying off men they employed more, 
asked men who were coming to col- 
lect bills where they could get good 
traveling representatives—and hired 
the best. The creditors hesitated to 


‘make enemies of a firm doing such a 


business that they had to hire more 


By F. M. O’Byrne 


men and so didn’t press too hard. 
And they made it! In a few years 
both men were wealthy. 

Of course the citrus grower feels 
that he was hard hit last season! He 
was. That is just the reason that he 
should take council with other grow- 
ers on “what to do.” It is pretty 
generally conceeded that to a certain 
extent last season’s depression was 
our own fault. We were not growing 
as good quality fruit as we should 
have grown. We did not pick, hand- 
le, and pack it as well as we should 
have. The new aphid is going to re- 
quire careful study and well informed 
growers to combat it. If prices of cit- 


rus fruits are to be lower, we will 
have to learn how to cut down on the 
production cost without lowering the 
quality of our fruit. This calls for 
thought, study and planning. The ex- 
periences of others will be a great 
help. Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ 
Week brings wide awake growers to- 
gether. They can learn from each 
other as well as from the instructors. 

We are not suggesting, however, 
that the fruit growers come to Gaines- 
ville August 11th to 16th for the in- 
formation that they can secure, alone. 
Far from it. We are inviting them 
because we know that they will have 
a real vacation of rest, recreation, and 


Gymnasium, where meetings will be held 
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pleasure. About two years ago the 
plans for such meetings were greatly 
changed. Here-to-fore no particular 
attention had been paid to entertain- 
ment. When you went to a meeting 
you knew in advance that you would 
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part was generally music of some kind 
or perhaps a radio concert. The sec- 
ond half was a play, a movie, a read- 
ing, a lecture or something else well 
worth while. 

Ask any one who attended last sum- 


The University Dining Hall 





hear a lot of facts. If you weren’t 
suffering too much from “brain fag,” 
you could absorb them; otherwise 
you were “just out of luck.” 

Then came a year when those in 
charge decided to try out an entirely 
new plan aimed at making the meet- 
ings more interesting as well as more 
instructive. Under the new plan the 
first meetings in the day were sec- 
tional meetings as had long been the 
custom, with fruit growers meeting 
here, cattlemen there and those inter- 
ested in other subjects somewhere 
else. Then at eleven o’clock they all 
came together in one big body to hear 
a talk by some specialist on a sub- 
ject of general agricultural interest 
such as “ Florida’s Freight Rates,” 
“Farm Homes” or “Farm Finance.” 

This plan brought all of those in at- 
tendance together just before they 
went out to dinner and mixed the 
crowd up so that one met men inter- 
ested in other lines of agriculture. 
This arrangement. has a broadening 
effect that one can not get if he as- 
sociates only with those interested in 
his own line of work. Imagine a cat- 
tle raiser and a fruit grower strolling 
off to dinner together and spending 
the time discussing a “No Fence Law.” 
Broadening? Well I should say, and 
interesting, too. 

Every night was given over to the 
Entertainment Committee which put 
on a variety of entertainments, most 
of which were ia two parts. The first 


mer about the “High Speed Quartette” 
of dusky hue and outstanding ability 
or the “Lord Orchestra.” They were 
all top notchers. 

After the program was over it was 
the custom for all to linger ‘round, 
shake hands and get acquainted. It 
was the greatest place in the world 
to replenish your stock of good jokes 
and at these informal “talk-fests” 
some very lasting friendships were 
made. 

One afternoon was given over en- 
tirely to the Entertainment Committee 
which “pulled” a big picnic at Poe 


Springs famed for its large flow of 
clear water of uniform temperature 
the year round. Poe Springs enjoys 
a wide reputation and has for many 
years. In fact they say that it was 
a story about the wonders of this very 
spring that lead Mr. P. D. Leon to 
Florida in 1513 and they say the 
story was not altogether unfounded. 
We have it on excellent authority that 
if you will take one good swim a day 
in Poe that you will never grow old 
or die, and until we hear of someone 
who can prove to the contrary, we are 
going to believe it. Why shouldn’t 
it be true? Of course it is! Now 
that proves it. 

Poe Springs is located on the banks 
of the beautiful Santa Fe River and is 
quite a resort. At the one spot the 
pioneer can enjoy boating or fishing in 
the river or swimming in the Spring. 
Those who attended the Farmers’ 
Week picnic did all three and more be- 
sides. Some of the greatest aquatic 
stunts you ever saw were pulled off, 
many of which were thrilling in the 
extreme. For example a young man 
nicely dressed and wearing a straw 
hat climbed up to the 25 foot diving 
platform to watch the exhibition div- 
ing and while stepping around to keep 
out of the performers’ way he missed 
his footing and fell headlong into the 
water making frantic grabs for his 
straw hat every foot of the way 
down. The men stopped breathing 
and some of the ladies shrieked but 
when he came up it turned out to be 
one of the expert divers who had on 
a swimming suit under his clothes. 

After the swimming and diving pro- 
gram and every one had had a chance 
to swim, the picnic supper was served. 
Some supper it was, too. There was 


Buckman Hall, where many Farmers Week attendants will room: 





chicken pileau with plenty of honest 
to goodness chicken and the hottest 
“hot dogs”. you ever saw, with mus- 
tard and pickles and sandwiches, cof- 
fee that was “Good to the Last Drop” 
and ice cream that reminded you of 
Iceland and “seconds” of everything 
for all. Of course, we all only “eat 
to live” but we did enjoy that supper 
just the same. Oh Boy! 

After supper there was a program 
in the dancing pavilion and finally a 
dance for those who enjoyed dancing. 
The drive back to Gainesville was a 
fitting end to a perfect day for the 
road was ag smooth as a floor and the 
moon was full and clear. It’s going 
to be full again this year for Farm- 
ers’ Week and Poe Springs will be 
the place. Just leave the rest to the 
committee. They will make you glad 
you’re alive, 

Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Week 
takes the place of the old Citrus Se- 
minar, the “Cattlemans’ Roundup” and 
various other agricultural meetings. 
This year, short courses will be given 
for those who are interested in fruit, 
live stock, poultry, bees, or general 
farming. Then there will be courses 
in cooking, sewing, and other branch- 
es of domestic science for the wives 
and older girls. This summer an in- 
novation will be tried in the caring 
for children so that the mothers can 
get the most out of these courses un- 
hampered. Yes, we realize that this 
is a “large order’ but we are going 
to try it “a whirl.” We don’t believe 
we will fall down. The object is to 
make this a rest and vacation period 
for the whole family. 

The best thing about this entire 
proposition is that it will cost almost 
nothing. The roads to Gainesville are 
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all fine now, from every direction. 
If you have a “Flivver,” load it up 
and come on at just the pace that 
suits you, or come by train. Both 
the Coast Line and Seaboard run to 
Gainesville and you won’t need your 
car much after you get here, so suit 
yourself. 

Farmers’ Week is scheduled for the 
week following Summer School so that 
all of the rooms available for students 
will be available for Farmers’ Week 
attendants. Those who wish to bring 
bed clothes and towels with them can 
secure rooms in the dormitories as 
long as the accommodations last. The 
University would gladly furnish the 
bed clothing and towels if it could 
but it is not supplied. The students 
are required to furnish their own and 
naturally take them with them when 
they leave, so that the attendants at 
Farmers’ Week who wish to stay in 
the dormitories should bring bed 
clothing and towels with them. 
Lodging with meals may be had from 
the University for $1.25 per day. Those 
who do not care to bring their own 
linen may secure accommodations in 
near by lodging houses for prices av- 
eraging $1.50 to $1.75 per day. Those 
who prefer to stop at a hotel will 
find that there is ample room in town 
at almost any price they care to pay. 
The cost should not keep any one 
from attending. Those who wish ac- 
commodations in the dormitories are 
urged to write in early for reserva- 
tions as they are very much in de- 
mand and “first come, first served.” 

Last year there were 706 in attend- 
ance at Farmers’ Week. Every man, 
woman and child had a fine time and 
said that they were surely coming 
back this year, so we anticipate an 


Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 


Seven 


attendance of a:thousand or more. 
Even more elaborate plans are be- 
ing made for this August than last 
year. The Fruit Grower is entitled 
to a vacation. Where can he spend 


one more profitably, more cheaply, or 
more pleasantly than at Gainesville, 
from August llth to 16th? 


NOTICE TO CITRUS GROWERS 


By W. W. Yothers 
Bureau of Entomology, Orlando, Fila. 


As most citrus growers are aware 
a new citrus aphid attacked the new 
growth last spring severely. Several 
growers have expressed the opinion 
that this pest will attack the forth- 
coming flush with the same degree of 
severity as it did the first flush. We 
are hoping, however, that such will 
not be the case and the new growth 
will develop normally. We are mak- 
ing every effort possible to determine 
the extent of the damage this pest 
may do to the new growth which is 
about to appear. . We have written 
to a great many firms and organiza- 
tions working in the citrus belt and 
in addition we are going to make a 
trip over the state. This question 
however, is so important that I am 
asking every citrus grower to make 
numerous and frequent examinations 
of the new growth to determine how 
much injury it causes. A careful 
estimate of the damage should be 
given by each grower, basing the 
figures on the amount of new growth 
curled compared with that which is 
left to develop normally. Observa- 
tions and notes should be made on 
the habits, extent of injury, natural 
enemies and any means used by the 
growers to control this pest. It would 
be greatly appreciated by the Bureau 
of Entomology if they would write 
us as many times as they see fit 
regarding this matter. The number 
of letters received on this subject 
should be a fair measure of the in- 
terest the growers have in this pest. 


ITALIAN GOVERNMENT CAU- 
TIONS LEMON EXPORTERS 
The fruit quarantine maintained by 
the United States in an effort to keep 
the Mediterranean fruit fly out of this 
country has reacted severely upon the 
Sicilian lemon industry, the exports 
from Palermo to the United States 
for the first quarter of 1924 being one- 
half million dollars less than for the 
corresponding quarter of 1923, says 
Vice Consul W. W. Schott in a report 

to the Department of Commerce. 


in writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 
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Location, Preparation, Plant- 
ing of a Satsuma Grove 


By O. F. E. Winberg, Silver Hill, Ala. 


Site 

Rolling land is rather desirable for 
orchard purposes but with the ex- 
tremely heavy rains prevalent on the 
gulf coast, the hillsides are subject 
to washing which makes it expensive 
to cultivate and it is hard to main- 
tain soil fertility. For that reason, 
level land with sufficient slope to pro- 
vide natural drainage, is most de- 
sirable. 


Soil 

The Satsuma orange tree will grow 
in a variety of soils, practically any- 
where on the gulf coast on land with 
good, natural drainage, from a stand- 
point of soil, but there are some soils 
more desirable and better adapted to 
Satsuma culture than others. The 
very light soil is, by no means. de- 
sirable because on such soil it is 
hard to maintain fertility unless a 
consistent policy of adding organic 
matter to the soil, either by using 
stable manure or the turnnig under 
of legumes such as cow peas, velvet 
beans, etc., is practiced every year 
until the fertility in the soil has been 
built up. The most desirable soil for 
Satsuma culture is a sandy loam, with 
clay bottom ranging from six to 
twelve inches from the surface. Satsu- 
mas grown on this kind of land will 
develop faster and bear heavier crops 
with less cost of fertility maintain- 
ance, than the extremely light soil 
referred to. 

Preparation of Land 

The prospective orchardist will do 
well if he considers his investment 
in an orchard from the standpoint 
of permanency and from the stand- 
point that when he begins to clear 
his land from the trees and stumps, 
he is beginning to lay the founda- 
tion for an investment that will yield 
returns in proportion to the manage- 
ment being along practical scientific 
lines, rather than careless in both the 
preparation of the orchard and its 
subsequent management laboring un- 
der the delusion that the Satsuma or- 
ange tree will do well under most 
any condition. The orchardist should 
rather take the view that in the 
preparation of the land for an orchard 
he is laying the foundation for some- 
thing permanent and that the more 
careful the foundation is laid the long- 


er will its structure stand, providing 
of course, that the superstructure is 
erected with the same proportion of 
care as the foundation. This certain- 
ly has its practical application in the 
building of an orchard. 


After the trees and stumps have 
been removed from the land, it should 
first be plowed shallow, then gone 
over with a disk harrow two or three 
times, then the roots should be pick- 
ed out and the land plowed again, 
deeper than the first time, then pul- 
verized and plowed and sub-soiled 
and pulverized again. 

The reader will object to this, say- 
ing it is entirely too much work but 
it is really not a question of how much 
work we do as what results we are 
going to get. It has been the exper- 
ience of the writer that careful prep- 
aration is well rewarded by the gener 
ous response of the plants. The above 
preparation of the land should be 
made during the winter. In the 
spring this land should be planted to 
velvet beans. The beans should be 
planted rather close, about two feet 
between the rows and fertilized at the 
rate of about 300 pounds to the acre, 
of a fertilizer analyzing 10 per cent 
prosphoric acid, 2 per cent of ammon- 
ia and 2 per cent of potash. The 
beans should be planted the latter 
part of April, giving them the entire 
season to develop in. A rather lux- 
uriant growth may be expected with 
such preparation as_ referred to 
above. In the fall, when the beans 
have reached maturity, they should 
be plowed under and the land should 
again be disked and harrowed. The 
land will then be ready to receive 
the trees during the early winter. 
The reader may object to this method 
by saying that the year is lost but 
this is not the case. This thorough 
preparation, (the providing tke land 
with organic substance prior to the 
trees being planted) will result in the 
quicker development of the trees, the 
coming into bearing earlier and when 
they do come into bearing they will 
yield more than if they were planted 
without such preparation as outlined. 
In fact, the future development of 
the orchard will more than repay for 
the money expended, the care, and 
the time spent in such preparation. 


Planting 

In the early days of Satsuma cul- 
ture on the gulf coast, the trees were 
planted 15ft. X 15 ft. and the greatest 
distance 20ft. X 20ft. Thousands of 
acres of orchards where the _ trees 
were planted as close as from 15 ft. 
to 20 ft. apart will have to be thinned 
out within the next few years. This 


mistake is by no means new. Where- | 


ever a new orchard industry has been 
started, the trees have been planted 
closer than they should have been. 
The prospective planter should not 
commit this mistake. The satsuma 
tree should not be planted closer than 
25 feet apart each way. 

The planting should be done thor- 
oughly. If all the preparation has 
been thorough up to the time of plant- 
ing and carelessness is exercised in 
planting the trees, little is gained by 
the careful preparation. 

The holes should be dug 24 in. X 
24 in. and about 20 inches deep. In 
setting the trees, nothing but well pul- 
verized top soil should be used. Aft- 
er the roots have been thoroughly 
covered and well tamped so ag to 
exclude air, fertilizer should be ap- 
plied not up close to the trunk but 
at the end of the roots but not so 
that the fertilizer comes in immedi- 
ate contact with the roots, using at 
least two pounds for each tree, of a 
fertilizer analyzing 6-4-4. In planting 
the trees, the roots should not be ex- 
posed unnecessarily because they are 
very tender and in a comparatively 
short time considerable damage may 
be done. When the trees are trans- 
ported from a nursery that is located 
a considerable distance from the field 
where the trees are to be planted, they 
should be removed from the box or 
package immediately upon their ar- 
rival and heeled-in in the field. This 
heeling-in should be done thoroughly. 
The soil should be well tamped so that 
the air may not reach the roots. 

When the planting commences, on- 
ly a small number of trees should be 
taken out at a time. These trees 
should be wrapped in a damp sack 
and carried by the planter. The plant- 
er will do well to gauge his planting 
according weather conditions. Im- 
mediately after a rain is a good time 


Continued on Page 28 
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More About Cleopatra as 
a Root Stock 


EDITORS’ NOTE 


The article by Mr. Robert E. Skinner 
on “Cleopatra As a Root Stock” which 
was ove shed in the May number of 
The Citrus Industry has created wide- 
spread interest. No better evidence of 
this interest could be shown than the 
numerous inquiries received by Mr. F. 
M. O’Byrne, Nursery Inspector of the 
State Plant Board. So numerous have 
been these inquiries that Mr, O’Byrne 
feels that he owes it to the citrus grow- 
ers of Florida to give public expression 
to his views and to answer all inquiries 
through the columns of The Citrus In- 
dustry rather than by personal letter to 
each of his numerous inquirers. A copy 
of his letter to one inquirer is presented 
herewith, for the benefit of other in- 
ore and all who may be interested. 
—Editor. 


Recently the writer has received 
a number of letters which indicate 
that his opinion of Cleopatra stock 
has been considerably misunderstood. 
It is clear that the growers who write 
these letters think that the writer 
has endorsed Cleopatra as a stock 
unqualifiedly. This is not the case. 
The matter of selecting the proper 
stock for a particular piece of soil 
is a very important question. If one 
selects the wrong variety, the mistake 
can be corrected by top working, as 
has been done repeatedly in the 
past. But the task of working the 
tops over from one stock onto an- 
other is a very different problem, and 
so far as the writer is informed has 
not been successfully done as yet on 
any very large acreage, though it has 
been done in a few individual cases 
repeatedly. In selecting the proper 
stock for a grove, it seems clear that 
one should select a stock of well 
known and proven qualities and ex- 
periment in a limited way with new 
and untried stocks until their super- 
iority has been unquestionably dem- 
onstrated. 

Recently the writer received a let- 
ter from a grower in a sour orange 
section who was planning a new 
grove to be planted on low hammock 
land. The grower was thinking of 
using Cleopatra stock for this grove 
and wished among other things to 
know where seed could be obtained. 
The writer replied to his letter sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“Cleopatra looks promising as a 
stock and I believe that growers all 
over the state would do well to try 
it out on a limited scale. But a grow- 
er would be venturesome indeed and 
foolhardy, in my opinion, to abandon 
a stock that has been a success in his 
section to plant a grove on root stock 
unproven in his particular section 
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regardless of how promising the new 
stock might appear or how well it 
might be doing in other sections. 

“TI have been following the Cleo- 
patra investigations ever since they 
were started, I believe, and will en- 
deavor to set down briefly what I 
know about it. Cleopatra was tried 
as a root stock by Reasoner Brothers 
at Oneco between twenty and thirty 
years ago. It apparently did not im- 
press them greatly at that time as 
they lost sight of it. Recently while 
checking up on some groves in which 
they knew that there were some trees 
on Cleopatra stock, they found that 
some of the trees were giving more 
than ordinary satisfaction and were 
informed by the owners that these 
trees were on Cleopatra stock. 

“One of these groves is the Johnson 
Helm grove at Oneco. This grove is 
owned by Mr. Helm who was a store- 
keeper for many years and rather 
neglected the grove. It is on rather 
high hammock soil. Mr. Helm con- 
siders it poor soil. There are trees 
in this grove on rough lemon, sour 
orange and Cleopatra stock. In size 
and productivity the trees on Cleo- 
patra stock seem to be between those 
on rough lemon and sour orange. Mr. 
Helm, I believe, makes every effort 
to be perfectly impartial and fair in 
the matter. He believes that the 
trees on Cleopatra stock grow al- 
most as rapidly and produce almost 
as heavily as those on rough lemon 
and he insists that the fruit on Cleo- 
patra is of as high quality and will 
hold as long as fruit on sour orange. 

“I can only say for myself three 
things. First, that Cleopatra is a suc- 
cess as a stock in this grove and that 
it does compare favorably with the 
trees on rough lemon and sour orange 
stock so far as I can judge. Second, 
that I become greatly confused when 
I go through this grove because of 
the lack of varieties and stocks on 
which I can make direct comparisons. 
Third, I do not consider that it is 
safe to take the results in one grove 
in one section of the state as a cri- 
terion as to what will happen in all 
other sections. 

“We have Cleopatra seedlings at 
Lake Alfred in the high sand hill 
section. They have made a good 
growth and develop a good roct sys- 
tem, and are almost immune to cit- 
rus scab out they have not grown 


as rapidly as rough lemon stuck by 
a good deal and no one knows whut 
they are going to do as a stock in 
this secticn. It is a matter Jf c.n- 
jecture pure and simple. My guess 
would be that it would make a very 
satisfactory stock, but I do not think 
enough of my own guess in the mat- 
ter to back it up by planting out a 
large acreage on Cleopatra stock. I 
am going to try a few trees on Clec- 
patra and watch the results in com- 
parison with trees of the same age 
on rough lemon, sour orange, etc. 

“Cleopatra is, individually, quite 
cold resistant. It has gone through 
two winters here at Gainesville, when 
the other root stocks were killed to 
the banks, without being badly in- 
jured. Last winter it withstood a 
temperature of twenty degrees when 
it was in full flush of growth and 
lost only the new growth, when the 
other budding stocks went to the 
banks, indicating that it has an in- 
dividual resistance to cold above the 
other stocks even when in full 
growth. But here is the question. If 
Cleopatra was in full growth in mid- 
winter, would it not have pushed any 
citrus variety budded onto it into 
full growth at that time? And if a 
round orange was pushed into growth 
in mid-winter by a Cleopatra stock, 
would it be any more resistant than 
if it was pushed into growth by rough 
lemon, or sour orange? I doubt 
whether it would. ’ 

“At the time that I wrote to Mr. 
Skinner I was informed that the Cleo- 
patras had survived the very cold 
winter in Alabama . Within the last 
three or four days I have been in- 
formed that while they started well 
in Alabama they have since died to 
the ground and are all completely 
dead. 

“There is one striking thing about 
Cleopatra. It is a very vigorous tree 
and also quite prolific. If you will 
go through the old groves, many of 
which are neglected, you can pick out 
the Cleopatra trees by their vigor of 
growth and heavy bearing qualities, 
yet in most instances those Cleopa 
tras are budded into sour or other 
stocks and whether they will produce 
thrifty, strong growing and productive 
tops is a question that only time and 
experience will tell. The experience 
in the Helm grove leads one to be- 

Continued on page 28 
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| GROVE CALENDAR FOR JULY 


Timely Suggestions for Grove Work During 
The Present Month 


Continue cultivating nursery stock and 
young non-bearing groves. 


Fertilize nursery stock. 
Replant vacant places in newly set groves 
Prepare stocks for summer budding. 


Continue spread of beneficial fungi to 
control whitefly and scale insects. 


If citrus trees are affected with foot rot, 
scrape soil away from affected roots and 
base of tree, cut away infected bark and 
paint with bordeaux lime-sulphur or car- 
bolineum. 


SOUR SCAB ON SATSUMA TREES 


Work of rehabilitating the Satsuma orchards 
after the freezing weather of February is get- 
ting under way in the orange belt, according to 
the Mobile Register. The growers are recover- 
ing from the first shock of their losses and are 
taking stock of the outlook for the future, which 
is not without its compensations. The trees 
that escaped injury are putting out and it is 
necessary to give them extreme care during the 
present season. If this is done, the 1924 freeze 
will soon be a matter of hisfory. Dr. H. L. 
Dozier; entomologist of the Gulf Coast Citrus 
Exchange, gives some timely advice as to the 
control of the sour scab on the Satsuma trees 
by the use of Bordeaux mixture and calcium 
caseinite. 

Sour scab is caused by a very minute fungus 
that fruits on the surface of the scabby spots 
and masses. Under certain conditions fruiting 
bodies, known as spores, are produced in vast 
numbers and these are scattered throughout the 
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grove by various agencies such as wind, rain, etc. 
Wherever an abundant supply of moisture is 
present infection can take place easily, the very 
young and tender growth being most suscept- 
ible to attack. Young leaves and shoots may 
become affected from the time new growth first 
starts in the spring until three or four weeks 
later and the young fruit is probably subject to 
infection for a much longer period. 

The recent freezes will undoubtedly cause 
the Satsuma orange crop this year to be a very 
small one and unless proper preventive meas- 
ures are taken to control the sour scab the grow- 
ers may lose what little fruit that sets. A cool 
wet spring at the time the new growth is put- 
ting out and this year’s fruit is setting is ideal for 
the development and spread of this costly dis- 
ease. The earliest infections appear on either 
surface of the new leaves as minute light brown 
points, later enlarging and becoming depressed 
on one side and raised on the other, giving a 
pin-pricked appearance to the leaf. Much of 
the fruit that is attacked will drop while other 
young fruit will become mis-shapen and warty. 
This disease may be present in a grove and yet 
escape the careful eye of even an expert patholo- 
gist and the commercial grower this year abso- 
lutely cannot afford to take any chances on hav- 
ing what little fruit that does set become mis- 
shapen and drop off. 

For several seasons nicotine sulphate (tobac- 
co extract) has been used, in combination with 
bordeaux mixture to prevent thrip marked fruit. 
However, as the nicotine sulphate is very expen- 
sive and in view of the apparent very light crop 
the writer is advising that the nicotine sulphate 
be omitted this year entirely and the 3-3-50 bor- 
deaux be used in combination with calcium case- 
inite. 

Calcium caseinite comes in powdered form 
and is added to the bordeaux mixture as the lat- 
ter is being thoroughly agitated in the spray 
tank or preferably make a creamy mixture of the 
calcium caseinite in a quart of water, then thin- 
ning with more water and adding to spray. The 
calcium caseinite is a by-product of creameries 
and is used as a combination spreader and ad- 
hesive. Entomologists and plant pathologists 
have been using this material as a spreader and 
adhesive with bordeaux and with arsenate of 
lead very successfully over a wide area during 
the past two years and it is very highly recom- 
mended. It is not poisonous, will not gum nozzle 
of pump and if properly used will give increased 
coverage, spreading the spray evenly instead of 
collecting in drops and blotches and thereby re- 
quiring less spray and increasing the efficiency 
of the spray. It adheres much longer than the 
plain bordeaux, having greater adhesive qualities 
and resistance to wind and rain, and consequent- 
ly fewer sprayings are necessary. 


If Florida citrus growers will pay more atten- 
tion to the production of BETTER fruit and less 
attention to producing MORE fruit per tree for 
the next few years, it will be better for the in- 
dustry and for the individual grower. 


How about a few rows of bananas along the 
banks of that creek or “bay head?” 








SS 
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ISLE OF PINES GRAPEFRUIT the other products of the country, including 
MAKING WIDER MARKET fruits. 
If we are to raise ourselves by pulling upon 
Grapefruit shipments to the United States our bootstraps in the.matter of those things that 
from the Isle of Pines for the season closed in are raised upon the farms, chiefly in the North, 
June amounted to 168,554 cases, compared with Why is not some provision made for the protec- 
229,621 cases last year, Consul Charles Forman, tion of the citrus fruit grower? Why should 
Nueva Gerona, informs the Department of Com- not the government provide for keeping up, arti- 
merce. The season for shipping grapefruit, ficially, the price of the great basic industies of 
which is the principal product of the Isle of Pines, Florida and California? 
begins early in August and terminates about Fruit growers in Florida would have been 
June 1, the following year. The most profitable glad to be assured, last season, that they could 
part of the crop is that which is ready for ship- dispose of their product to the government at 
ment before the Florida crop, which ripens about, 2M advance of about 65 per cent of what they 
six weeks later. Shipping started a little late in Teally received. Such a price would have provid- 
August, 1923, as a good deal of the late Florida ¢d riches for the Florida grower. If he could 
grapefruit was still on the market which kept inevitably have recourse to the government to 
prices down. Isle of Pines grapefruit is becoming take his crop off his hands, at greatly enhanced 
more widely known than ever before, having dur- Prices, he would be assured of a stable and profit- 
ing the past season been shipped to distributing able return from his groves, and pass into old age 
points as far north as Montreal and Toronto, Without an anxiety. 
west as far as Denver, as well as to New York, But, of course, the proposed bill does not 
Chicago and New Orleans, and other cities in the take into account the struggles of the Florida 
South and Middle West. It is also known in Lon- fruit grower. Its proponents are merely anxious 
don, England and Marseilles, France. to corral the great farmer vote of the West and 
taeiatnidiasaialimmtaeaibins Middle West. They have no regard for the Flor- 
ida farmer, whose vote counts for little. 
TEXANS FIND INSULIN IN CITRUS FRUITS It is doubtful whether the president will ap- 
prove the bill alluded to, but the fact that it is 
being given serious consideration in congress is 
an evidence of the distance we have traveled in 








Insulin, prepared from citrus fruits, has been 
evolved at the laboratories of Baylor College of 


Medicine, Dallas, Texas. 7 ; ate 
The world-famous remedy for diabetes, dis- the direction of state socialism. 
covered two years ago by a Canadian scientist, Florida Friits and Flowers ts the name of & 


has hitherto been prepared almost entirely from : ; ; 
the pancreas of animals. A few scientists claim pte cance dean’ Tals publ ee Oe oe 
fae e found traces of the strange fluid in vege- be devoted to diversification in fruit growing and 
. to the development of a more beautiful state, is 
Drs. N. F. Fisher and Earl B. McKinney of the official organ of the Florida Grape Growers 
the Baylor medical staff claim to have developed 4 ...ciation and the Home Garden Club of Flor- 
a new method of preparation, sought by world ida. We welcome this new and attractive month- 
scientists since insulin was first discovered. ly. This magazine is published by the Fruits and 
The insulin-like substance was extracted by Flowers Publishing Company of Bartow, Florida 
the local physicians from oranges, grapefruit and and is managed by W. E. Maynard who was for 
lemons. many years proprietor and editor of Gardners 


“It was not confined to any particular part : : ‘ 
of the fruit; we extracted the substance from the sae — of America, and is edited by N. G. 


pulp, rind and juice alike,” the physicians re- 
ported. 

Insulin, as first discovered, was an extract 
prepared from the Isles of Longerhans, tiny 
sack-like bodies in the pancreas. It reduces the 
quantity of sugar in the blood of patients af- 
flicted' with diabetes. 

The fruit insulin has the same sugar-reducing 
qualities of the animal insulin. 


Two spraying at least should be made with 
bordeaux this spring to insure good fruit. Just 
before the first flush of growth takes place the 
trees should be thoroughly sprayed with the 3-3- 
50 bordeaux mixture, with one-half pound of 
calcium caseinite added to each 50 gallons. A 
second spray of the same material should be ap- 
plied without fail when the blooms are droppmg 


STATE SOCIALISM and the young fruit setting. 





During the month of May, aoe _— oo 
the McNary-Haugan bill, now before congress, ¢TS Of the United States exporte , oxes 
which suepanes a assist the farmers of this of grapefruit, valued at $81,129; 30,309 boxes 
country by establishing a corporation, financed Of lemons, valued at $118,785; 263,504 boxes 
by the Federal government, by and through of oranges, valued at $812,587; 18,003 boxes of 
which it is hoped to maintain farm products at Pineapples, valued at $57,796. Fully 90 per cent 
a high level, in spite of the condition of markets Of these shipments were made to points in 


Allusion has been made in these columns to 


abroad, says the Miami Herald. Canada. 

The law will only apply to wheat and grains, ae ee 
to cattle and hogs and their food products and No grower can hope to grow quality fruit 
to wool and cotton. if he is stingy with his fertilization and spray- 


It does not take into consideration any of ing materials. 
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Salamanders Pocket Gophers 
and How to Exterminate Them 


The South has many insect, fungus 
and animal enemies of agricultural 
progress. Some of them with their 
attending problems have been solved 
—others have not and it is with the 
idea of contributing something that 
may be applied to fighting one of 
these, the salamander, that the fol- 
lowing is written. The common sala- 
mander, known elsewhere as_ the 
pocket gopher, bears the scientific 
name of Geomys tuza floridans. 

These animals are called pocket 
gophers because of the pockets or 
pouches opening beside the mouth 
and extending under the eye and ear 
to the point of the shoulder. The 
name salamander was applied on ac- 
count of their subterranean life per- 
mitting them to live through the fires 
that formerly swept the woods and to 
show activity immediately thereafter. 
The pouches are fur lined and are 
used for conveying food to their store- 
houses and not for bringing earth to 
the surface in the construction of 
their mounds. The food before be- 
ing placed in the pockets by a swip- 
ing motion of the front foot on the 
same side is first trimmed to proper 
size by the teeth while being held 
in the handlike front feet. When it 
is desired to empty the pockets it is 
done by rubbing them from rear to 
front with the “hands.” 

Gophers or salamanders are about 
the size of a common rat, have a 
naked tail about two and one half 
inches long. The fur is short, fairly 
stiff and from a reddish brown to 
yellowish in color, depending on the 
season. The front feet have finger- 
like toes, bearing a long, curved claw 
with stiff bristles between the “fin- 
gers.” The hind feet are very much 
like those of a common rat. The 
eyes are tiny and black, the ears 
small and partly hidden in fur. They 
are quite near sighted and seem to 
depend mainly on their nose to warn 
them of danger when they come to 
the surface. Their whole life is spent 
underground and the only reason they 
make the special ways called laterals 
from their established runways to the 
outside is to dispose of the loose 
earth that accumulates from their in- 
cessant digging. 

Gophers are forced to do a great 
deal of mining to uncover the ne- 
cessary grass roots which make up 
the greater part of their food, unless 
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working in a grove where tree roots 
are available or in a potato patch. 
In the cooler months, the runways or 
permanent passageways, which are 
about three inches in diameter are 
located about six to twelve inches 
deep and run parallel to the surface. 
In the heated season these upper 
passageways are not used and a new 
series opened down about twenty to 
thirty-six inches. It is from these 
that storage rooms and nests open. 
The former are about a foot in dia- 
meter and located at the end of a 
special passageway, two to three feet 
long and opening at right angles to 
the runway. The nests are quite 
similar and are composed of pine 
needles and leaves mixed with grass. 

Earth is loosened by using the up- 
per incisors as a pick, then pushed 
back by the “hands” and still fur- 
there to the rear by the hind feet. 
The lips are brought in behind the 
front teeth in such a way as to pre- 
vent the dirt and chips from enter- 
ing the mouth when working. When 
sufficient earth has accumulated,be- 
hind the animal to interfere with its 
air supply or prevent a rapid escape 
in time of danger, a specia] tunnel or 
lateral is run to the crust overhead 
and the excess earth lifted to the 
surface. Here it is pushed out with 
the head, a quantity at a time and 
piled in the characteristic mounds. 
Preparations for moving the earth 
consist of depressing the nose and 
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Salamander mounds. 


drawing up the front feet, wrists 
together against the chest with the 
claws out. With the head and feet 
in place, the animal moves quickly 
forward and with a jerky motion 
propells ahead of it a considerable 
amount of earth, which when released 
from the resistance of the sides of 
the lateral is thrown for several 
inches outward. Sometimes the loose 
earth when deposited is given an 
additional pat with the front feet to 
push it still further from the en- 
trance. The excavated earth is piled 
about the opening in such a way that 
the wind will blow across it and 
bring any strange scent to the ani- 
mal before it exposes itself. 

Roots and solid vegetables com- 
pose the main food of the salamander 
but at times grass and soft parts of 
other plants are eaten. Potatoes suf- 
fer heavily from its depredations as 
do other tubers. In other cases it 
feeds on the roots of young trees and 
causes considerable losses to nurser- 
ies and young groves. In permanent 
pastures, lawns, golf courses, and 
grain field they do considerable dam- 
age by piling up mounds or cutting 
off grass roots. In some instances 
it has been practically impossible to 
start trees on recently cleared ground 
where salamanders’ runways are lo- 
cated. In grain fields, harvesting. 
machines are frequently damaged by 
the mounds and injury to draft ani- 
mals has resulted by the ground over 


A common sight in Florida 
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the runways giving way under the 
feet of the animals. 

Trees which have had their roots 
clipped by salamanders simply wilt 
and unless energetic action is taken 
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Poisoning was next taken up and 
a bait was developed consisting of 
dried fruits, 
carrots, 
dipped 


raisins, prunes, sliced 
or potatoes that had been 
in powdered strycnine and 





Applying the gas to opening of lateral burrow 


at once the tree often dies. Treat- 
ment consists of root grafting and 
cutting back the tops but even when 
trees are treated immediately it is 
not always possible to save them. 
Frequent cultivation of groves tends 
to restrict the activity of these pests 
but when they are known to be near, 
young trees are never safe since 
there is no way of telling when re- 
newed mining activity will commence. 
The only good salamander from an 
agricultural point of view, is a dead 
one. 

Complaining and profanity have 
never helped to solve this problem. 
It is necessary to DO something and 
the following are the methods which 
have given results. The first method 
was trapping. This plan will rid a 
field of a few gophers but it is sub- 
ject to the drawback that the runway 
must be opened, the trap inserted 
and the opening closed. If the tun- 
nel is not greatly disturbed and the 
animal has not abandoned that sec- 
tion of the runway it is apt to be 
caught, though many traps are lost 
by being covered with dirt or dragged 
away into other sections of the tun- 
nels. When a salamander is caught it 
should be killed before attempting to 
remove it from the trap as they can 
inflict severe wounds with their knife- 
like teeth and will not fail to do so 
if opportunity presents itself. The 
labor ineidental to placing the trap 
is considerable, depending on the 


depth of the runway, hardness of the 


ground -and other factors. 


put into the runways. The plan yields 
results but necessitates digging to 
open, bait and close the tunnels un- 
less open laterals can be located to 
drop the bait into. The toxicity of 
the bait while dry, remains for a con- 
siderable period and may kill sala- 
manders in the runways for some 
time. A successful bait worked out 
for their western relatives also con- 
tains cyanide but where there is much 
moisture in the ground the water may 
soon dissolve the strychnine and re- 
lease the cyanide gas thus shorten- 
ing the effective life of the poison. 
Poisons are not practicable in the 
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South where the soil contains an ex- 
cess of water. 

The method that is now getting 
best .results is gassing. In every 
colony, industrious individuals open 
their laterals at intervals thus ex- 
posing the runways to attack. Early 
any cool morning or after a rain new 
mounds may be seen in process of 
erection with the gopher busily en- 
gaged in bringing earth to the sur- 
face. After a mound is completed the 
lateral is then packed with solid 
soil. If a new meceund is brushed 
aside, soon after construction, it is 
frequently possible to find the lateral 
still open and the gas can be applied 
as though the lateral had been found 
open. The success of the gas treat- 
ment is based on the instinct of the 
animal to always return to close a 
break in its runway system, to keep 
cut enemies, light, sound and per- 
haps prevent them from drying out. 
When gas is applied, whether as such 
or in the form of a volatile dust, it 
is placed within such an opening, and 
the gopher unless frightened from the 
immediate locality will return within 
a short time to repair the breach. 
The gas takes effect when it returns 
for the purpose and frequently the 
nose of a dead salamander may be 
seen through the hole, curled up as 
though asleep. In other cases, the 
death is not instantaneous and the 
body can only be recovered by dig- 
ging back some distance along the 
runway. The ramifications of a well 
established system make such dig- 
gings a formidable undertaking. In 
most cases it will suffice to see that 


the runway remains open and that 
in that immediate locality 
ceases. Flesh flies about an open- 
ing after several days may also te 


activity 





The salamander after “gassing.”’ 
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interpreted as indicating success of 
the application. It should be kept 
in mind however, that simply gassing, 
trapping or poisoning on your own 
premises does not free them from 
these animals if there is a nearby 
source of infestation. In this case, 
eradication work must be carried 
across the property line. 

Several gasses have been used and 
one of the first generated by burning 
sulphur, thus liberating sulphur di- 
oxide in the runways, but for a num- 
ber of reasons it did not prove suc- 
cessfvl and was early abandoned. 
Carbon bisulphide or “high life” was 
then taken up and varied results 
obtained. Where the runways are 
deep so that heavy fumes will gravi- 
tate to the bottem, some gophers are 
killed but where the tunnels are more 
or less parallel to the surface, no 
dependable results can be obtained. 

In addition, this substance breaks 
down when stored in the light, is 
quite explosive in the presence of 
fire or sparks and very expensive un- 
less bought in large quantities. It 
has a vile odor, is generally disagree- 
able to handle, and not dependable 
for this work in inexperienced hands. 

Another method used to some ex- 
tent for gassing dens of certain ro- 
dents was to run the exhaust gasses 
of an automobile down through a 
pipe or hose. For some of the larger 
animals a good percentage of kill has 
been reported in the west. The ob- 
jection to this plan is that it is 
always necessary to place the car 
over the hole and while this can be 
done in an open country it would not 
be practicable or possible in groves 
or where fences were common. 

The most successful plan of eradi- 
cation is by the use of volatile dusts; 
powderlike substances that absorb 
moisture from the soil and generate 
a killing gas. One of these that is 
being used with considerable success 
is Calcium Cyanide. For ordinary ap- 
plication about two ounces (two table- 
spoonfuls) of the dust placed in the 
runway about eight inches to a foot 
from the opening. Most of this pow- 
der should be placed in a pile on the 
floor of the passageway while a 
small percent is scattered on the 
walls and ceiling. The reason for 
placing on sides and top is that when 
the animal returns to close the aper- 
ature, pushing loose earth ahead of 
him, that the dust may not be all 
covered and the accumulated gas be 
ejected from the runway. The top 
and sides can not be covered with the 
loose earth and the effect of the gas 
can still be obtained. Many of the 
salamanders, returning from curios- 
ity, do not bring any soil with them 
and in this case gas causes almost 
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instant asphyxiation and the body can 
be recovered at or near the dust 
heap. In some cases they are fright- 
ened away and seek refuge in another 
part of the underground system and 
do not return until after all the gas 
has been generated. In this case the 
dust should be placed a second time 
or wait until. further activity is noted. 
In light puffy sand it will be neces- 
sary to increase the dosage because 
the gas seems to escape through the 
soil. To exterminate a colony of sal- 
amanders will take a number of early 
morning visits because as they un- 
cover various amounts of grass root 
pasture it is not necessary for them 
all to appear at the surface on any 
morning. 

The dust is best applied with a 
large, long handled spoon, a small 
trowel or a narrow paddle. The dust 
has a heavy body and a considerable 
amount can be placed in the spoon 
or trowel. Whatever is used for plac- 
ing the dust should have its capacity 
measured so that a known amount 
can be applied, otherwise waste will 
result. 

The dust can also be applied suc- 
cessfully with a hand duster to dens 
of those rodents having but one out- 
let. The average duster delivers 
from a fifth to a fourth of an ounce 
of cyanide dust at each revolution of 
the crank on the blower type or 
stroke of the lever on the bellows 
model depending on make and age 
of the machine. An average dose, 
then, would be from eight to ten 
puffs of a duster. While a duster is 
very convenient for gassing dens and 
runways, it is not so successful unless 
the animal sought is known to be in 
the immediate vicinity, for the gas 
cloud is effective but short time. The 
steady gas generation and continued 
toxicity are best maintained by the 
pile of dust as applied by the spoon 
or trowel. If however, the rodent is 
where it can not escape the dust 
cloud it will die at once as no animal 
has been found that can live for ten 
minutes confined in this gas. Of 
course it must be kept in mind that 
no result will be obtained unless the 
animal enters the dusted area while 
the gas has its killing strength. Ex- 
perience has proven that where the 
dust is put in runways showing recent 
gopher activity that a kill is prac- 
tically an assured fact. 

The effect of ‘treatment can be 
noted by the cessation of activity as 
shown by the number of mounds 
thrown up. After the salamander, 
which lives largely alone, has been 
killed, it is not uncommon for an- 
other to come in at a later period, 
from several weeks to a month or 
more, and begin throwing up mounds 


at the place where the other left off. 
These last mounds might be inter- 
preted by some to show a renewal of 
work by the former gopher but such 
is not the case for this belated ac- 
tion has been seen repeatedly where 
the body of the first animal has been 
recovered after gassing. The possi- 
bility of reinfestation is the reason 
for treating all the “live” mounds in 
a given locality, as stated before. 

Cyanide Dust is comparatively in- 
expensive, since a pound will treat 
from five to eight burrows according 
to the soil structure. It is also quite 
safe to use, as the gas is not generat- 
ed except in the presence of moisture. 
This is absorbed from the ground 
when applied in the runways of ani- 
mals. After the gas has died out 
there is nothing left but some harm- 
less ingredients; no later danger to 
stock or poultry or other injurious 
after-effects on nq@arby plants. (In 
the open air a sufficient concentra- 
tion of gas could hardly be obtained 
to produce injury to the operator. 
Dust spilled on hands moist with pres- 
piration produces a sensation of heat 
but the powder can easily be brushed 
or washed off and no injury results, 
unless open wounds or scratches are 
present. Care should be taken how- 
ever to prevent any dust from being 
taken into the mouth since cyanide 
is a poison and care should be taken 
in its use. Thousands of pounds of 
this material has been used to date 
without a known fatality, but like 
other fumigants and insecticides in 
general, caution should be used in 
handling it. When this is done it is 
the outstanding remedy for salaman- 
ders and similar pests. 


CHIEF U. S. EXTENSION 
SERVICE VISITS .FLORIDA 


Mr. C. W. Warburton, Director of 
the Agricultural Extension Service of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, visited Florida in the interest 
of County and Home Demonstration 
work during the past week. His time 
being limited, he was able to make 
only a short stay, and visited the 
counties in north Florida from Talla- 
hassee to Duval County. This is Mr. 


- Warburton’s first trip to Florida as 


Director of Extension, and he is 
deeply interested in the lines of Ex- 
tension work that the Florida agents 
are carrying out. He hopes to visit 
the state at the next annual meeting 
of the Extension Agents. 


Paint or spray the chickens’ roost- 
ing coops with a mixture of crude 
oil and kerosene (5 to 1) to kill mites 
and stick-tight fleas. 
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Ripe-Rot of Grapes 


Grapes in Florida, as ig commonly 
the case in the more southern states, 
frequently are attacked during the 
ripening period by one or more “ripe- 
rot” fungi. These fungi ordinarily be 
gin their attack when the grapes be- 
gin to ripen. 

Control Measures Difficult. 

The various “ripe-rot’’ fungi are a 
potential menace to the grape crop in 
that they attack the fruit at a time 
when spraying is no longer considered 
necessary. That is when it is no long- 
er necessary to control black-rot, an- 
thracnose, and other diseases, and, in 
fact, when applications of bordeaux 
mixture are not even desirable be- 
cause of the chalky blotches of spray 
residue left on the fruit at harvest 
time, if applied within less than a 
month of this time. Control measures 
for the prevention of these diseases 
are difficult on account of the ma- 
ture condition of the fruit at the time 
of infection and the rapidity with 
which these diseases may develop. 

An application of bordeaux mixture 
made close to the harvest season mars 
the appearance of the fruit and rend- 
ers it unsalable. The prevention of 
this disease, therefore, requires the 
substitution for bordeaux mixture of 
a fungicide that will leave only a very 
inconspicuous or practically colorless 
residue on the fruit. 

Classification and Properties of Cop- 
per Acetates. 

The copper acetates may be cansid- 
ered under two headings: 

1. Basic acetate of copper, or ver- 
digris, of somewhat variable composi- 
tion but consisting mainly of bi-basic 
copper acetate. This is the older of 
the copper acetates and at present is 
the cheapest and most easily obtain- 
able. It has been quoted by one man- 
ufacturer as low as 22 cents a pound 
in 220-pound barrels and 25 cents a 
pound in small lots, both prices being 
f. 0. b. The product, most of which is 
imported from France, usually occurs 
in small amorphous lumps of a blue- 
gray color, or else in granulated form. 
In water the basic copper acetate, or 
verdigris, does not give a true solu- 
tion as does neutral copper acetate, 
but rather a colloidal one. Upon stir- 
Ting into a considerable amount of 
water, the verdigris appears to dis- 
solve completely but in reality splits 
up into an insoluble part, which forms 
an inconspicuous, olive green, floccu- 
lent precipitate. The precipitate 


By Arthur S. Rhoads 
slowly settles to the bottom but the 
slightest agitation again places it in 
suspension. It is this extreme light- 
ness ‘of the precipitate which insures 
the great freedom from the nozzle- 
clogging characteristic of verdigris 
mixtures. 

2. The neutral or normal acetate 
of copper, a salt of more recent in- 
troduction than verdigris: This is a 
coarse crystalline salt resembling 
copper sulphate but with a green- 
ish blue color. It dissolves readily 
and completely in cold water, form- 
ing a clear greenish blue solution 
with a faint acetic odor. Being ap- 
plied in the form of a clear solution, 
it insures absolute freedom from noz- 
zle clogging. 

Adhesiveness of the Copper Acetates 

The adhesiveness of the copper 
acetate spray solutions can be in- 
creased by the use of gelatine, the 
greatest benefit resulting with the 
neutral acetate. The neutral copper 
acetate plus gelatine, however, is not 
as adhesive as the basic copper ace- 
tate, or verdigris, plus gelatine, the 
fnferiority being especially marked 
for periods following the application 
of the spray of less than 48 hours. 

Preparation of Spray Mixtures 

Both the acetates of copper con- 
tain a higher percentage of copper 
than crystallized copper sulphate, or 
bluestone, and, since copper is the 
active fungicidal agent, it follows that 
they can afford equal protection in 
weaker mixtures than are required 
if copper sulphate be used. 

Stock solutions of copper acetate 
containing a pound to the gallon 
should be made up according to the 
quantity of spray solution desired. 
If the basic acetate, or verdigris, be 
used the spray solution can be pre- 
pared in a few minutes by stirring the 
required amount of verdigris into 
water. Solutions of the neutral ace- 
tate require somewhat longer to make, 
as this salt occurs in coarse crystal- 
line form like copper sulphate. It 
may be stirred in water until dissolv- 
ed, or the crystals may be suspended 
in a burlap sack near the surface of 
the water, following the procedure 
in common use when making up a 
stock solution of copper sulphate. 
No attempt should be made to hasten 
the dissolution by means of hot water, 
since the salts will decompose, and de- 
composition greater than that due to 
the hardness of the water should be 


avoided. The following amounts will 
be required for 50 gallons of spray 
mixture: 

Water, 48 gallons; Stock Solution of 
basic copper acetate (verdigris) 
gallons. y 

When gelatine is added to increase 
the adhesiveness, which is always re- 
quired when the neutral acetate is 
used, and which is decidedly ad- 
vantageous when the basic acetate, 
or verdigris, is used, the formula 
becomes: 

Water, 47 gallons, Stock solution 
of basic copper acetate (verdigris) or 
neutral copper acetate, 2 gallons; 
Stock solution of gelatine, 1 gallon. 

The stock solution of gelatin is 
made by dissolving 4 ounces of an 
inexpensive grade of gelatine in a 
gallon of boiling water. After cool- 
ing, this is added to the copper ace- 
tate solution previously diluted to 
spraying strength, stirring thorough- 
ly. 

An off colored grade of gelatine 
Known as “last run” gelatine has 
been quoted at 35 cents a pound in 
small lots by one manufacturer. So- 
lutions of gelatine should not be made 
up far in advance of using, since they 
are subject to putrefaction. In case 
they are not used shortly after their 
preparation it is well to stir in a 
small quantity of copper acetate stock 
solution. Half a pint to each gallon 
is a reasonable quantity. 


NEW BULLETIN ON 
CULTURE OF GRAPES 


Grape Culture in Florida, is the 
title of a new bulletin issued by the 
Agricultural Extension Division of 
the Florida College of Agriculture. 
In it are discussed the essential 
phrases of production, harvesting and 
marketing grapes. 

Major emphasis is placed on pro- 
pagation, pruning, training and trel- 
lising, and the controlling of the dis- 
eases and insects affecting this plant 
and fruit. A list of grapes suited to 
Florida conditions is given in the or- 
der in which they ripen. 

The bulletin is written by E. L. 
Lort, assistant professor of horticul- 
ture. It may be secured free upon 
request to the Agricultural Extension 
Division, Gainesville. Ask for Bulle- 
tin 39. 


In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 
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Consumption of Grapefruit In- 
creased in United Kingdom 


From: K. A. H. Egerton, Clerk in the 
American Consulate General, Lon- 
don. 

Date of Preparation: April 21st, 1924. 

Date of Mailing: April 29th, 1924. 

Approved: Robert P. Skinner 

Ar:oerican Consul-General. 

The imports of grape fruit into the 
United Kingdom increased from 13- 
734 Cwts. in 1920 to 31,600 Cwts. in 
1922. It is the opinion of fruit brok- 
ers interviewed here that the demand 
for this fruit will continue to increase 
rapidly. Before the war it was hardly 
known in England. Nearly 60 per cent 
of the imports in 1922 came from the 
United States, while 42 per cent came 
from British Possessions. The value 
per Cwt. of the grape fruit from the 
British West Indies, according to of- 
ficial statistics, was consistently low- 
er than in the case of the American 
product, the value of grape fruit from 
the Cape of Good Hope being close to 
those from the United States. This 
fact ,however, did not result in an in- 
crease in the percentage of imports 
from the British West Indies for that 
year. 

The following are the only available 
figures of imports: 


last five weeks, prices of American 
grapefruit are not quoted in the 
Trade Journals. This is due, accord- 
ing to the editor of one of these jour- 
nals, to the fact that they have diffi- 
culty in getting information as to 
when the sales are to be held and 
cannot conveniently send a man to 
obtain prices. 

The following are wholesale prices 
at Covent Garden quoted from the An- 
nual Fruit-Grower Directory and 
Handbook for 1923: 


Country Wholesale 
of Origin on 
Cuba 


Seasons 


($3.96) - ($9. 40) Di to Dec. 
Cape of Good Hope — 32-6 
($2.20) - ($7. is) a to Dec. 


($4.40)-($6.60) Oct. to Mar. 

These are the highest and lowest 
prices during the year 1923. From 
a study of the average weekly prices 
for grapefruit during 1922-1923 and 
the first four months of 1924, the fol- 
lowing observations may be made. 
The prices for Jamaica grapefruit are 
the steadiest, even during the summer 
when prices are highest. In 1922 in 
the latter part of June and early July 
prices went very high, reaching $12.10 
per box for Cuban grapefruit, but 
dropped suddenly again after three 
weeks to even lower levels than dur- 


Jamaica 





Quantity Cwts. 


1920 | 1921 | 
8,013 | 11,202 
660 | 3,082 


Country of Origin | 
United States 


Other Foreign 
Countries 


Value £ Sterling 
ue i we | 


(2- 1: “84, 
(1-6-5) 


1922 i 
19,181 


| 


1922 


(2- +i) 


‘ 
(- 16 2 (1-9-0) _ 





TOTAL FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


8,673 | 14,284 


19,681 || 21,152 28,127 | 42,819 





Cape of Good Hope 
British West Indies 


Other British 
Possessions 


1,824 
2,814 
423 


1,501 
5,481 
183 


13,503 
(2-3- ates 


(1-4- 
(2-5- 9%) 


6,233 680 9 | 


qi- 18: *) 
152 
(2-8- ne 








TOTAL BRITISH 


5,061 
POSSESSIONS 


7,165 


11,919 13,520 20,557 


5,534 || 5,802 2 
“0, 175 | | 





TOTAL | 13,794 | 21,449 | 


31,600 || 31,325 | 63,376 
\|_ (2-5-7) | G- 18- 34) (2-0-0) 








*Board of Trade Annual Statistics of Imports, 


1922. Page 38. The values are 


c. i. f.; or when goods are consigned for sale, the latest sale value of such goods. 
Both quantities and values are based on the declaratioin of importers as sub- 
sequently checked by the Customs Officials. 


The figures in brackets under the value figures represent, 


in pounds, shillings 


and pence, the average value per hundredweight from each country. 


Wholesale Prices 

Unfortunately, the figures which 
would be most interesting to this 
report are not available. Grapefruit 
are included in the monthly publica- 
tions of the Board of Trade in “Citrus 
Fruits not elsewhere specified,” and 
therefore no measure of the seasonal 
fluctuations of imports. 

It would be of particular interest 
to have the wholesale prices for Flor- 
ida and Texas fruit in the market 
here, but with the exception of the 


ing the winter. In the summer of 
1923 the highest prices were reached 
about a month later, in the last two 
weeks of July when Cuban grapefruit 
were at $8.80 to $9.90, Cape of Good 
Hope at $6.60 to $7.15, and Jamaica at 
$4.95 to $5.50. This period was fol- 
lowed by bottom prices for African 
fruit which was at $2.20 to $2.75 in 
late September and early October; 
Cuban fruit came down to $6.60-$7.15 
and Jamaica to $4.40-$5.50. This year, 
so far, prices have followed the usual 


tendency—slight rise during February 
and March from $4.84-$5.50 on Janu- 
ary 8rd to $6.60-$7.70 in March for 
Cuban and a similar increase for Ja- 
maica. The last five weeks Florida 
grapefruit have uae quoted as fol- 
lows 

April 3rd 

‘Abril 10th 

April 17th 

April 24th 
while prices for Porto Rico have been 
$4.40 to $4.84 since April 10th. 

In general, the Florida and Texas 
grapefruit sell on the wholesale mar- 
ket here at prices simiJar to the 
grapefruit from Cuba. 

Retail Prices 

Retail prices are rather high in 
proportion to the wholesale prices 
fetched. African grapefruit in the 
shops retail usually about 4d. to 6d. 
apiece (about 8 to 12 cents), and the 
Cuban and American fruit cost from 
9d. to 1 shilling (from about 17 to 22 
cents) and sometimes more. This is 
due to the fact that the demand is 
neither great enough nor steady 
enough to enable retailers to depend 
on disposing of their whole stock. 
Grapefruit is becoming more popular, 
but it is not yet well enough known. 

Fluctuations in Demand 

A large importer stated that he 
thought the demand for grapefruit is 
fairly steady throughout the year. If 
this is true the peak in prices dur- 
ing the summer would be entirely due 
to the scarcity of the fruit at that 
time owing to the fact that the vari- 
ous seasons happen to fall in such a 
way that for a short time there are 
no countries yielding abundant sup- 
plies. On the other hand, one buyer 
in the fruit department of a large 
store stated that the hot weather 
caused a very great increase in the 
demand for grapefruit, and that this 
fact was largely responsible for the 
high price of the fruit during the 
summer. It was his opinion that 
unless there was, for England, an un- 
usually hot summer, the very high 
prices would not occur. 

Quality of Grapefruit from Different 
Countries 

The quality of Florida and Cuban 
grapefruit is the highest. Recently 
some very fine fruit has also come 
here from Texas. An importer stated 
that this Texas fruit was perhaps the 
finest he has seen except for its one 
drawback, a slightly too strong color. 
It is the opinion of another importer 
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that the grapefruit from Pine Island is 
the finest grapefruit he has ever seen. 
The Jamaica fruit is similar in fla- 
vour and quality to the Florida and 
Cuban fruits. 

The Cape of Good Hope grapefruit 
is inferior in quality. Less juicy, with 
thick skins, it has the flavour more 
of a slightly :bitter lemon. It is 
smaller in size, running as high as 
96 in a box. The size is not a disad- 
vantage, the smaller the grapefruit 
the easier for the retailer to sell it. 
Moreover, the inferior flavour and 
general quality is not so great a 
disadvantage when the public does 
not know the difference between the 
best and poorer flavours. Import- 
ers expect the quality of the African 
grapefruit to improve as the trees 
grow older. 

Advertising 

A few years ago certain American 
grapefruit growers started an adver- 
tising campaign to increase the de- 
mand for grapefruit. In England the 
sales began to go very well and it 
was expected that the investment 
would prove to be a very good one. 
Unfortunately, however, the growers 
in the United States tried to econo- 
mize by not sending the grapefruit on 
refrigerator ships and so many of the 
fruit were lost that the importers lost 
money and the advertising campaign 
was eventually given up. Another 
factor that was detrimental to the 
sale of these particular grapefruit was 
the fact that the American growers 
sent very large fruit. As has been 
stated above, the British purchaser 
prefers the smaller fruit, not only be- 
cause it is cheaper, but because a 
very large grapefruit is not so appe- 
tizing as a smaller one which, when 
cut in half is just right for two 
persons. Advertising the various 
other ways of serving might help the 
sales of the larger fruit, but whether 
the cost of an extensive campaign 
would be worth while in this case is 
doubtful. There is little doubt that 
the small amount of advertising that 
was done had a considerable effect 
on the demand for grapefruit in gen- 
eral. How very much the increased 
consumption in England is due to this 
factor, however, it would be impos- 
sible to measure. 

An “EAT MORE FRUIT” campaign 
has appeared in some of the maga- 
zines here for the last few months. 
This is carried out by an association 
of fruit brokers. It is simple, appeals 
to health considerations, does not 
emphasize any particular kind of fruit 
or the products of any particular 
country. 

England is a low per capita fruit 
consuming country, and not only 
brokers, but fruit growers are now 
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determined to increase fruit consump- 
tion. At a recent meeting of the 
National Federation of Fruit and Po- 
tato Trades Associations, £1,000 was 
guaranteed for assistance in the in- 
auguration of a scheme for adver- 
tising British fruit. It seems probable 
that this may tend slightly to stimu- 
late the demand for grapefruit. 
Conclusions 

As far as grapefruit is concerned, 
there seems no doubt that its con- 
sumption will continue to increase 
rapidly in this country. The quality 
of South African grapefruit is tending 
to improve, and Jamaica sends a 
steady amount. The United States 
supplies over half the market, and 
produces the finest qualities. The 
growing demand should offer excell- 
ent prospects to American growers 
provided they take necessary pre- 
cautions regarding refrigeration, and 
provided they select the smaller 
fruits. If it is desired to dispose of 
very large grapefruit on the British 
market, considerable difficulties will 
be met, but these might possibly be 
surmounted by suitable advertising. 


A SWORN STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 





State of New York) 
County of New York ) s. s. 
City of New York) 

To the Citrus Growers of Florida 
and to all others interested in the 
citrus industry: 

I, Albert Stotler (living at 78-27th. 
St., Jackson Heights, L. L, N. Y. and 
employed by the Board of Education 
of the City of New York and assigned 
to the Stuyvesant High School at 
No. 345 East 15th., St., N. Y., as a 
regular High School Instructor), do 
honestly and sincerely swear without 
any mental reservation or secret eva- 
sion, that I am not connected with 
nor do I know of any person, group 
of persons, business firm or organiza- 
tion whose purpose it is to abet, aid 
or succor any individual, group of in- 
dividuals, business firm or organiza- 
tion who or which is working against 
or has any intention of doing any- 
thing against the citrus growers or 
the citrus industry in the State of 
Florida for the benefit of anyone in 
the United States or out of them: 

Further, that I have composed, 
written and had multigraphed one 
hundred questionaires in the form of 
a letter and blank, have addressed 
and mailed personally up-to-date sev- 
enty-six of the said questionaires to 
such growers and heads of business 
organizations as, I supposed, would be 
deeply interested in the improvement 
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of the citrus industry in Florida and 
who wish to put the said industry on 
a safe, sound and stable economic 
basis: 

Furthermore, that my expense for 
the same to date are as_ follows: 
Multipraghing, $5.69; Envelopes, 
about $1.00; Stamps, $3.04; Personal 
services, $0.00; Total, $9.69: 

Still further, that [ have no other 
purpose than to get the fundamental 
facts upon which the citrus industry 
is based for the benefit of those en- 
gaged in the said industry and to help 
to bring it up to the status equal to 
that of the production and distribu- 
tion of hardware or clothing: 

And lastly, that I have no thought 
or intention of using the information 
gained from the aforesaid questionaire 
for any purpose whatsoever than the 
benefit of those of my fellowmen in- 
terested in such knowledge and mak- 
ing it more useful to them. 

Signed ALBERT STOTLER 

Before me came Albert Stotler to me 
known and known by me to be the 
person herein described, and who ex- 
ecuted the above and he acknowledged 
same and subscribed to the same be- 
fore me this 2nd day of June 1924. 
(SEAL) JAMES V. SMITH 

Notary Public, Kings Co. No. 726. 
Cert. filed N. Y. Co. No 815. 


HOW TO TOP-WORK PECANS 
TOLD IN NEW BULLETIN 





How to top-work pecan trees is 
the subject of a new bulletin issued 
by the Florida Experiment Station. 
There are many pecan trees that do 
not bear, or do not bear profitably, 
and in this bulletin one may learn 
how to graft or bud on growth from 
a good bearer and from which may 
grow a profitable top. 

Every step in the top-working 
process is discussed clearly and in 
most cases is illustrated by pictures. 
The various methods of budding and 
grafting are discussed in detail. How 
hickory trees may be top-worked with 
pecan trees is explained also. 

The bulletin is written by Prof. G. 
H. Blackhon, pecan culturist, and is 
the first published product of the 
récent pecan work of the Experiment 
Station, special provision for which 
was made by the last Legislature of 
Florida. A copy of this bulletin (No. 
170) may be had free upon request 
to the Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville. 


Laughing at a child’s fault one day 
and punishing it the next is no way 
to teach and bring it up. 
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Edwards Urges Water 
Transportation 


The possibilities for attaining a 
greatly reduced freight charge on 
Florida citrus shipments to Atlantic 
and Gulf coast centers, through the 
development of water transportation 
facilities, were stressed by President 
L. C. Edwards of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, in an interview issued re- 
cently. 

Considerable importance is attached 
to Mr. Edwards’ statement as it 
marks a renewed interest in this old 
question, and more so because it 
emanates from the leading official of 
the one fruit marketing agency which 
controls sufficient fruit to make actual 
tests of the plan’s worth. Mr. Ed- 
wards is known to have studied this 
subject for a number of years, and 
has a fund of information from boat 
companies and other sources. 


“The question of how to secure a re- 
duction in freight rates is one of the 
most important problems confronting 
the citrus and other interests of 
Florida,” Mr. Edwards says. ‘“Person- 
ally, I have very little faith in any 
action upon the part of the carriers 
to reduce their rates. For many 
years, rate revisions sponsored by the 
carriers have been continually up- 
ward, and there is nothing to indicate 
a change in their view. 


“The solution of this whole prob- 
lem, I believe, is in our hands. Flori- 
da being a peninsular state, with a 
distance of but approximately 135 
miles from its Gulf ports to the At- 
lantic, with the finest of highways 
leading to all of our ports, with ships 
in abundance without cargoes, we are 
in an excellent position to utilize wa- 
ter transportation. If we fail to take 
advantage of this ideal situation and 
ship our fruit by water to Eastern 
seaboard, Gulf and Mississippi valley 
markets, we do not deserve the nec- 
essary relief—since this relief is in 
our making. 


“The savings that can be made by 
water transportation are great. I have 
figures from responsible ship operators 
on a one-way cargo from Tampa to 
New York (the ship returning empty) 
which place the cost of transporting 
fruit under refrigeration at the low 
figure of 32 2-3 cents per box. The 
present cost of transporting fruit by 
rail from Tampa to New York is more 
than a dollar per box. If return 





cargoes can be provided for the boats, 
the citrus rate can be corresponding- 
ly reduced. 

“Ship operators advise me_ that 
fruit can be carried from Tampa to 
New York, or other eastern seaboard 
cities, in no more than five days, and 
that if the boats are equipped with the 
most modern engines, the trip can be 
made in four days, which is practical- 
ly equivalent to the present railroad 
schedules for the citrus movement. 

“A refrigerated boat line for the 
movement of Florida fruit, once in 
operation, could serve us well. For 
months we have not found it profit- 
able to ship 36s, 46s, and larger 
grapefruit, due to the fixed freight 
charges which are too high in com- 
parison with the price this class of 
fruit has been bringing. This kind 
of fruit could well be shipped in field 
crates, and transported by boat. The 
cost of delivery from a grove within 
fifty miles of Tampa, to New York, in- 
cluding the packing, would not in my 
estimation exceed 65 cents per field 
crate. 

“With such a rate we could reason- 
ably expect to double and evén treble 
consumption of Florida fruit in those 
American markets which can be reach- 
ed by water, as we will ther be in a 
position to make a popular price, and 
to get large consumption you must 
have a popular-priced article. 

“The establishment of a Florida 
Citrus Exchange boat line—operated 
for the benefit of its cooperative 
grower-members is being made pos- 
sible for the first time by the large 
volume of fruit being signed-up for 
marketing through the organization 
next season. Properly carried out, 
I believe that this cooperative effort 
can correct the adverse citrus con- 


. ditions of the past season and douLle 


the value of this state’s grove proper- 
ties.” 

Functioning upon a strictly high- 
class business. basis, the new admin- 
istration of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change will concentrate its entire 
energy on the task of securing for 
Florida growers a profitable price for 
their fruit, President L. C. Edwards 
told the members of the Auburndale 
Citrus Growers’ Association, in his 
first appearance at a growers’ meeting 
since he assumed hig new office sev- 





eral weeks ago. 

After outlining some of the organi- 
zation’s plans for bringing about im- 
proved conditions next season, affect- 
ing more orderly distribution and 
stabilizing prices, Mr. Edwards de- 
clared one of the greatest problem 
confronting the industry was that of 
increasing citrus consumption. “What 
we want to do,” he said, “is to ‘Henry 
Ford’ this industry, if I may use that 
expression, so people can buy our 
fruit at a popular price, which will 
also net Florida growers a profitable 
return for the labor and investment. 
With a popular price, and adequate, 
proper advertising, I believe we can 
increase consumption of citrus fruit in 
New York alone from 12,000 to 36,000 


cars a year.” 
Referring to himself as a fellow- 
grower, owning several thousand 


acres of citrus property, Mr. Edwards 
told the other assembled growers that 
“My problem is your problem. Your 
interest is my interest. Our job of 
bringing this industry back to a prof- 
itable basis again is an easy one when 
we control the fruit tonnage in one 


organization. Then we can regulate 
shipments and maintain our own 
prices. 


“I, as one of the former indepen- 
dents on the ‘outside’ realize that un- 


der the old system of handling fruit’ 


in many agencies it is impossible to 
market the state’s crop in a system- 
matic, business-like manner. We have 
had to come together for our own sal- 
vation. All of Florida believes in co- 
operative marketing, and now that 
we are building an organization suf- 
ficiently powerful to give the plan a 
fair test, it only remains for us to pro- 
duce the actual results in dollars for 
the grower before practically every 
grower will be strongly supporting the 
Fiorida Citrus Exchange.” 


Mr. Edwards briefly discussed some 
of the new Exchange sales policies, 
characterizing himself as “not an au- 
ction man.” “Do not assume, howev- 
er,” he said, “that I don’t want to sell 
anything at auction. Auction markets 
are the barometer of citrus’ prices 
which makes the price basis for our 
f. o. b. sales. Give the auctions only 
that quantity and quality of fruit 
which they actually need, and we will 


Continued on page 26 
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Pioneer Distributors Move 
Headquarters 


Everyone connected with the Flori- 
da Fruit and Vegetable Industries will 
be interested in learning that Chase 
& Co. has just moved its main offices 
from Jacksonville to Orlando. 


Chase & Co. commenced doing busi- 
ness as Marketing Agents for Flori- 
da Growers during the year 1884, with 
headquarters at Sanford. 


In 1904 the main sales office was 
transferred to Jacksonville because of 
that point offering better facilities for 
telegraphing and the handling of rail- 
road matters. i. 


Recognizing that facilities such as 
telegraphing and the handling of rail- 
road diversions are now ample and 
complete in Orlando, and also the 
growth of the citrus industry in the 
central part of the state, it was de- 
cided several months ago to transfer 
the main office of the organization 
from Jacksonville to Orlando. 


The move was made on June 23rd 
and the Company now occupies mod- 
ern and convenient offices on the 
sixth floor of the new State Bank 
Building at Orlando. 

The good roads now leading out of 
Orlando will enable the officers of 
the Company to make frequent visits 
by automobile to many of the various 
producing districts in which Chase & 
Co. maintain packinghouses. 

The more central location will also 
enable its Florida District Agents and 
also the many growers whose fruit 
is packed and marketed by Chase & 
Co., to call at the main offices in Or- 
lando with little or no inconvenience. 
The Company extends an invitation to 
the growers to call on them in Or- 
lando at any time. 

Another factor which resulted in 
the decision to place the offices in Or- 
lando, is the fact that quite a few 
marketing agencies and shippers have 
their offices in that city, while oth- 
ers are located at points not far dis- 
tant from Orlando. 

Chase & Co., has always been active 
in all endeavors to secure lower 
freight rates, reduced minimum car- 
loads, and improved railroad service 


and have willingly joined in all move-, 


ments which would work for the good 
of the fruit and vegetable industries 
of Florida. 

The officers of Chase & Co. hope to 
see all factors interested in the mar- 


W. H. MOUSER 
Salesmanager, Chase & Co. 





keting of the next citrus crop, both 
Exchange and Independent, work to- 
gether in a broadminded and unsel- 
fish way, probably through the med- 
jum of the Fruitmian’s Club, which 
held meetings in Orlando every two 
weeks last season, the first meeting 
having been held on December Ist, 
1923. 

Chase & Co. are large factors in the 
celery deal at Sanford, maintaining 
offices and warehouses at that point. 


With the two main offices located 
at Orlando and Sanford, close coordi- 
nation will exist. 

An inspector will be stationed at 
Jacksonville as heretofore and _ in- 
spectors will also be continued at 
Waycross, Potomac Yards, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis. Chase & Co. were the 
originators in Florida of the system 
of transit inspections by experienced 
and competent salaried employees. 

Bonded salesmen are employed in 
over one hundred car-lot markets of 
the United States and Canada. These 
salesmen also work the trade in the 
adjacent smaller markets and thus by 
experienced and competent salesmen 
the entire country is worked daily for 
orders. All of these salesmen are in 
daily touch by wire with the main 
sales office. 

Being the oldest marketing organi 
zation in the State, carefully guarding 
its reputation for fair dealing and 
avoiding misrepresentations, being 
alert to keep up-to-date in every way, 
Chase & Co. has a large and estab- 
lished trade among the best and most 


reliable fruit and vegetable jobbers 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

That the best and most reliable 
trade is catered to, is evidenced by the 
fact that Chase & Co. guarantees the 
growers against losses from bad ac- 
counts. 

No grower shipping through Chase 
& Co.. has ever lost one dollar through 
the Company’s failure to make collec- 
tion for a gar delivered to a buyer 
prior to payment therefor. 

Some years ago the general trade- 
mark “SUNNILAND’’ was adopted 
for use in connection with best first 
grade brands. This trade-mark, which 


very aptly describes Florida, is well 
known and popular in all markets. 


LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 
TAKES OVER EXCHANGE PLANT 


As announced in The Citrus Indus- 
try last month the Lyons Fertilizer 
Company has taken over the fertilizer 
plant of the Exchange Supply Com- 
pany and will soon issue a formal 
statement of policy. Among others 
who are associated with Mr. C. W. 
Lyons in the new company is Mr. 
W. L. Waring, Jr. Both Mr. Lyons 
and Mr. Waring were formerly asso- 
ciated with the Gulf Fertilizer Com- 
pany and both are men of experience 
in the industry. Mr. Lyons will con- 
tinue to devote a large share of his 
time to field work in looking after 
the needs of the growers. 

Mr. J. H. Mahoney will be associat- 
ed with the Lyons Fertilizer Company 
as factory superintendent, in which 
branch of the industry he has had 
wide experience. 


FRUIT INDUSTRIES OF CHILE 
AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Th production and trade in fresh 
and preserved fruits in Czechoslovakia 
during 1922 and 1923 are discussed in 
a report from Acting Commercial At- 
tache Groves, Prague, available to 
those interested. Request should be 
made to the Foodstuffs Division for 
file No. 15297. 

The fruit industry of Chile is cov- 
ered in a report from Mr. Rolo S. 
Smith, Santiago, to the Department of 
Commerce. This may be seen upon 
request for No. 15594. It covers not 
only fresh fruits, but the extent of the 
Chilean fruit drying and canning in- 
dustries. 
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Production of Fertilizers or 
Metals at Muscle Shoals 


The strength of a nation is recog- 


nized to a certain extent by its capa- 


bility of producing at home those ma- 
terials which are required for the 
proper conduct of war. The naval 
strength is weakened in proportion 
to the number of convoys required to 
transport those materials which have 
to be secured from other countries. 
Among such substance is nitrate, 
which is essential in the manufacture 
of explosives and the chief native 
source of this material is in Chile. 

Germany had given such matters as 
mentioned above very thorough study. 
Its navy was not sufficiently large to 
protect importations of nitrate and if 
war was carried for a considerable 
period the supply gathered during 
peace time would ultimately be ex- 
hausted. The discovery of methods 
of fixing nitrogen of the air which 
could be changed by chemical means 
and then used in the manufacture of 
explosives solved the nitrate problem 
for Germany and undoubtedly was a 
very important factor in leading her 
to war. 

The harnessing of the white power 
of the Tennessee River at Muscle 
Shoals was for a similar purpose. It 
would provide this nation with ni- 
trates independent of any foreign sup- 
ply. In Germany gypsum was used 
to fix the ammonia manufactured, 
while in this country a much more 
complicated salt containing about 35 
per cent of nitrogen was contemplated. 

At the close of the war the Muscle 
Shoal plant was far from complete 
and the demand for explosives had 
ceased. Germany on the other hand, 
continued its operations of making 
ammonium sulphate and since the war 
this has been disposed of as fertilizer. 
The demand for this product has in- 
creased and recent computations in- 
dicate that approximately 2500 tons of 
gypsum are used daily in the process. 
The German manufacturers are now 
planning to increase production and 
dispose of the surplus in foreign mar 
kets. 

Probably there is no need for 
“Muscle Shoals” from a military point 
of view but many farmers believe 
there is need for such a plant for 
fertilizer purposes. Perhaps also in 
future wars less explosives and com- 


By Prof. Geo. A. Olsen 


bustibles will be used since any de- 
structive process may be considered 
proper for the conduct of war. There 
is also a possibility that a plant of the 
size of “Muscle Shoals” could be 
readily destroyed and success in pro- 
tecting it would depend upon the ef- 
ficiency and size of our aerial defense. 
During peace time such a plant could 
be used for the manufacture of nitro- 
gen fertilizer and various other chem- 
ical substances as well as for making 
high grade metals and alloys of va- 
rious sorts. 

Up to the present time Germany 
hag enjoyed a flourishing business 
manufacturing ammonium sulphate. 
Their plants could readily be changed 
to make metals should such changes 
prove more remunerative and desira- 
ble. The story of this success has 
been transmitted to American farmers 
and they in return have expressed the 
hope that “Muscle Shoals” might be 
used for a similar purpose in this 
country and thereby provide them 
with cheap nitrogen fertilizer. It cer- 
tainly would be disappointing to many 
farmers if the Muscle Schoals’ plants 
were converted into metal producing 
plants. 

Nitrogen fertilizers can be made and 
if a process similar to the one used 
in Germany is followed, there is also 
a possibility that the price of nitrogen 
fertilizer would be considerably _re- 
duced. The gypsum deposits in Vir- 
ginia and other states are close 
enough to Muscle Shoals to supply it 
with the gypsum required to fix the 
manufactured ammonia which is 
readily converted into nitrates in soil. 


NO BANANAS FOR THE POOR 


Bananas are grown all along the 
Syrian Coast, Consul Edward M. Groth 
Beirut, reports, principally at Sidon, 
Tripoli, and in the vicinity of Berut, 
near the village of Antelias and re- 
cently there have been plantings of 
bananas at Lattakia. Average annual 
production is about 1,000 tons, but 
when climatic conditions are favora- 
ble the yield frequently reaches 1,300 
to 1,500 tons. The average production 
is about 25 pounds per plant or ap- 
proximately ten tons per acre. In 
favorable years and in groves where 


greater care is exercised in the cul- 
ture of the plants, the yield is higher, 
occasionally reaching 35 pounds per 
plant or about 15 tons per acre. Three 
varieties are grown, the Baladi, the 
Masri, and the Hindi. The Baladi sup- 
plies 40 per cent of the total produc- 
tion; the Masri, 40 per cent; and the 
Hindi, 20 per cent. Masri has the best 
flavor and is most sought after. 

Bighty per cent of the bananas pro- 
duced are consumed in Syria. The 
producers and the upper classes being 
the principal consumers, the lower 
classes not only do not appreciate the 
food value of this fruit, but are un- 
able to purchase it to any extent due 
to the comparatively high prices which 
prevail. 

About twenty per cent of the ban- 
ana crop is exported to Egypt, unless 
the Egyptian crop is very large. In 
that case local prices tend to decline 
and local consumption takes care of 
the surplus which was to have been 
exported. 


COLOGNE YEARNING FOR FRUIT 


A good market now exists in the 
Cologne district of Germany for Amer- 
ican fresh, canned and dried fruits. 
Before the war these were imported 
in large quantities, especially fresh 
American apples. They are much 
superior to anything produced in Eu- 
rope and have long been popular in 
Germany, according to Vice Consul 
John J. Ewart, in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. The usual 
port of importation for occupied Ger- 
many is Rotterdam. From there fruits 
are shipped by railway express, by 
boat up the Rhine and by Automobile. 
At present the demand is very good 
for apples, fresh and dried, fresh and 
canned pineapples and canned 
peaches. Dealers say that with the 
exception of oranges and lemons the 
prices of American fruits compare 
favorably with those of other coun- 
tries. 


Flour of sulphur—1 pound to 100 
pounds of feed—helps keep down 
sorehead in the poultry yard. Begin 
feeding it about the middle of May and 
keep it up about 100 days. 
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Britains Breakfasting on 
Grapefruit 


The British have taken to grape 
fruit, according to consular advices to 
the Department of Commerce. En- 
tirely unknown to the average British- 
er before the war this delectable fruit 
now forms a regular part of the early 
morning diet in thousands of house 
holds. 

Imports of grape fruit into the 
United Kingdom increased from 13,- 
7384 hundred-weight in 1920 to 31,600 
hundredweight in 1922, and it is the 
opinion of fruit brokers in London 
that the demand for this fruit will 
continue to increase. 

Of the 1922 imports, the latest year 
for which figures are available, near- 
ly 66 per cent came from the United 
States and the remainder from British 
possessions. 

The United States not only supplied 
over half the quantity of grape fruit 
on the British market, but sends the 
finest quality. The fruit from Flori- 
da, Texas, and California are in high 
favor. Grape fruit from the Isle of 
Pines and that from Jamaica is also 
very well liked in England. The fruit 
from the Cape of Good Hope is less 
juicy, with the flavor of a slightly 
bitter lemon and is smaller in size. 
The importers believe that the Afri- 
can fruit will improve as the trees 
grow older. The small size is not a 
disadvantage, as the British purchaser 
prefers the smaller fruit, and the re- 
tailer is able therefore to dispose of 
it more easily. 

There seems to be no doubt that 
the consumption of grape fruit will 
increase and the growing demand 
should offer excellent prospects to 
American growers. Advertising the 
various ways of serving the fruit 
might help the sale of the larger sized 





AFRICAN CITRUS GROWERS 
PLAN U. S. SALES 
Preparations are already being 
made by citrus orchardists of Eastern 
Transvaal and Portugese East Africa 
to enter the European and American 
markets when their trees come into 
bearing within the next few years, 
says Consul Cecil M. P. Cross, Lou- 
renco Marques, in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. This _ fruit 
will reach the American market at a 
time when our own production is out 
of season. Because of the distance 
and the tropical climate intervening, 
refrigerator service will probably be 
required. 


grape fruit, but it is doubtful whether 
the cost of such a campaign would 
bring worth while results. 


England is a low per capita fruit 
consuming country and British fruit 
brokers and growers are determined 
to increase fruit consumption. An 
“Eat More Fruit” campaign has been 
appearing in the past few months in 
some of the magazines, and although 
this does not emphasize any particu- 
lar fruit, this, together with a scheme 
for advertising British fruit recently 
planned by the National Federation of 
Fruit and Potato Trades Association 


may tend to increase the demand for 


grape fruit. 
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In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


Kills 
white fly 


and scale insécts 


THE BETTER SPRAY 


Peninsular Chemical Co. 
Orlando —Florida 


~ Information — Service 
— Results — 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 


300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 


gor Your Comfort 


046-04-6460460004646045400402 


HOTEL TA-MIAMI 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


NOTE: 

The success of this hotel has been 
achieved by its appointments and its 
strict adherence to the principal. 
‘The welfare of the guestis the first 
consideration.”’ 


T. W. RAMSEY 


LUMBER 
HOUSE AND BUILDERS SUPPLIES 
WINDOWS AND DOORS 
We ship large or small orders 


17th St. and 6th Ave, 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Phone 51-219 
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Advertising Florida Citrus 


We are now entering the open sea- 
son, or annual period, for the crit- 
icism of the advertising of Florida or- 
anges and grapefruit, according to 
Frank Kay Anderson of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc., and president of 
the Orlando and Orange County Ad 
Club, who cited a number of letters 
recently received by him, and two 
telephone calls from Chambers of 
Commerce, wherein concern was ex- 
pressed over California’s large adver- 
tising of its oranges, and the absence 
of similar effective advertising from 
Florida. 


“Our Florida people,” said he in 
talking to a representative of the 
Tampa Tribune, “fail to remember 
that the advertising of Florida citrus 
fruits must be timed to coincide with 
the arrivals of these fruits in the 
largest quantities in the northern 
markets. From now on the markets 
are practically given over to Califor- 
nia Valencias. It is but natural that 
the marketing of these should be sup- 
ported by California advertising. Al- 
so it is only natural that Florida be- 
ing practically out of the market 
should not be advertising to consu- 
mers at this time. 


“Yet every summer a large number 
of our people visiting northern cities 
and resorts and encountering Califor- 
nia orange advertising write back 
home making severe criticism of the 
lack of Florida advertising at the 
same time. Personally I have _ re- 
ceived several such letters already; 
and already we are beginning to hear 
from Chambers of Commerce in the 
citrus belt where they have received 
communications from members on 
this subject. 

“Perhaps the worst feature of this 
situation is that a number of our 
Florida newspapers each summer print 
letters of complaint from their sub- 
scribers who are in the North at the 
t-me, and who have not given suffic- 
ient consideration to actual conditions 
and the elements involved. Not only 
is it the custom for many to complain 
of this absence of Florida advertising 
but complaints are also frequently 
made during the summer of the “pres- 
ence of California oranges on the 
boardwalk at Atlantic City and other 
places and the absence of Florida or- 
anges at the same time.” It is true 


Fruits 


that the great majority of such per- 
sons who thus complain are not 
themselves growers; and apparently 
they fail entirely to give consideration 
to the fact that Florida must adver- 
tise at the time it is selling its fruit; 
and that it cannot maintain fruit on 
the markets at all seasons of the year 
for climatic and other reasons. 

“Complaints of this character do 
not reflect any study of the subject 
on the part of those who make them. 
They simply reveal their own lack of 
knowledge of the marketing condi- 
tions which exist and the factors 
which control the distribution of the 
Florida crop. However, when they 
are dignified by publication they do a 
certain amount of actual harm because 
they arouse a criticism and distrust 
pf the advertising of Florida fruits in 
the minds of others who are not them- 
selves posted. It would be absolutely 
futile to advertise Florida citrus 
fruits at a time when they are not 
available for consumption in the North 
because the effect inevitably would 
be to increase the consumption of cit- 
rus fruits from other sections at the 
expense of the Florida advertiser. It 
is a well known principle in advertis- 
ing that publicity given to a product 
when it cannot be obtained by con- 
sumers only serves to stimulate the 
sale at the time of competitive pro- 
ducts which may be available. 

“The open season for criticisms of 
this nature has arrived; and the best 
way to satisfy these complaints is to 
be frank and acknowledge to  our- 
selves that there is but one way to 
advertise a product which is offered 
for sale only during certain months of 
the year—and that is to advertise it 
at the time the product is available 
for consumption. It is to be hoped 
that fewer of such complaints will be 
dignified by publication this summer 
than has been the case heretofore.” 


NEW CITRUS APHID 
DOING LESS DAMAGE 
TO THE JUNE GROWTH 


The new citrus aphid is doing less 
damage everywhere to the June flush 
of growth than it did to the spring 
flush. This is the report of Professor 
J. R. Watson, entomologist of the 
Florida Experiment Station, who has 


just returned from a survey of the 
citrus belt. Experience so far shows 
that nicotine lime dusts are giving 
the best satisfaction as a control. 
They are the cheapest of the effective 
means of combatting the pest, and do 
not kill the enemies of the aphid as do 
some other dusts and sprays. 

Continuing his discussion of the 
situation Professor Watson says, 
“There is a marked increase in the 
severity of the damage as one goes 
from the north to the south of the 
state. In some groves in the northern 
part of the citrus belt the aphis seems 
to have been exterminated by its 
natural enemies, as it is impossible 
to find aphids in groves where they 
were present a few weeks ago. 

“Everywhere the infestation is 
spotted. Some trees will be getting 
by and others will be comparatively 
heavily infested. Evidently the aph- 
ids do not leave a twig of a tree until 
the foliage begins to harden up, when 
they develop wings and fly out in all 
directions. 


“The predators, lady-beetles and 
syrphus flies are the chief factors in 
keeping down these aphids. The com- 
mon lizard “cameleon,” has been ob- 
served feeding on the aphids. 


“The fact that the aphids are 
spotted over the groves enables the 
growers to greatly reduce the cost of 
fighting them. They can spot dust 
their groves. That is, dust only those 
trees showing curled leaves. Tho the 
aphids are greatly reduced in num- 
bers it seems very important that the 
growers do their best to further re- 
duce them by actively dusting.” 


Some growers combine sulphur dust 
with nicotine lime dusts in an effort 
to control rust mites and aphids at the 
same time. Tests carried on by Mr. 
Beyer, assistant Entomologist of the 
Experiment Station, indicate that this 
practice is undesirable as it seems to 
decrease the efficiency of both the 
sulphur and the nicotine. 

In the grove in Lakeland where 
most of the state experimental work 
has been done at least 75 percent of 
the new growth is getting by, while 
in the adjoining groves where no con- 
trol measures have been taken scarce- 
ly 25 percent of the new growth ig un- 
injured. 





CHILD WELFARE PROGRESS 


Florida is following the example of 
28 other states in creating an official 
commission for the study and revision 
of child-welfare legislation. 


States in which such commissions 
have at some time during the past 
twelve years done active work are: 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Utah, Virginia, West Virgin- 
ia and Wisconsin. Three additional 
states have had special committees 
for child-welfare legislation. These 
are: Alabama, Colorado and Illinois. 
New commissions are this year organ- 
izing for work in Iowa and Pennsyl- 
vania as well as Florida. 


The organization and accomplish- 
ments of these commissions are de- 
scribed in a report of the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, made public today. 

Laws concerning children have de- 
veloped unevenly and spasmodically 
in the various states, it is pointed out, 
resulting in legal systems which in- 
clude antiquated statutes in one field, 
progressive statutes in another, and 
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in many cases, gaps in the laws at 
important points. The object of the 
child-welfare commission movement 
has been to study all laws concerning 
children, to revise and coordinate 
them so that each state may afford 
the best possible protection to its 
children, and through publicity and 
education to secure the cooperation 
of the public in the effort to carry in- 
to effect the changes recommended 
by the commission. 

Commissions have considered a 
wide variety of statutes affecting the 
interests of children. Some of the 
subjects considered by many of the 
commissions include juvenile courts, 
the care of delinquent, dependent and 
neglected children, mothers’ allow- 
ances, adoptions, children in industry, 
protection of maternity and infancy, 
child-health, and the general protec- 
tion of children, including marriage 
and guardianship laws. 


Essentials for the success of a state 
commission are held to be by the 
Children’s Bureau: 


A general understanding through- 
out the state of the need and purpose 
of such a commission; representation 
through the commission of the inter- 
ests of various child-welfare agencies 
and groups; a membership. well 
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equipped for their task and organized 
into an efficient working group un- 
der competent leadership; a thorough 
knowledge of conditions in the state 
and of existing legislation (many com- 
missions have begun their work with 
child-welfare surveys); educational 
and publicity work reaching all parts 
of the state so that the people may 
become interested and informed about 
the work of the commission. 

The value of the work of state child- 
welfare commissions does not lie en- 
tirely in the percentage of their rec- 
ommended bills that are enacted into 
law, the Children’s Bureau points out, 
stating that: “The real value of the 
work of a commission lies in the edu- 
cational work it has done, the interest 
it has stimulated and the unity of pur- 
pose that it has developed among the 
child-welfare workers of the state, 
fully as much as in the program of 
legislation that it has succeeded in 
placing upon the statute books.” 

During 1923 new commissions were 
authorized or existing commissions 
were at work in Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, 
New York, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Utah, and the District of Co- 


lumbia. 


But on contact with the air it changes its chemical 


nature giving off hydrocyanic acid gas and leaving ordinary slaked lime. 
This phenomena of throwing off a gas makes Calcium Cyanide Dust easy to apply. The dust 


is placed in the passageway with a spoon or trowel. 


Write for prices and directions or ask your dealer. 


American Cyanamid Company 
Branch Office: 301 State Bank Building 


General Office 
511 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Plants 


Niagara Falls, Canada 


Brewster Florida 
Warners, N. J. 
Azusa, California 


Orlando, Florida 


The moisture in the air finished the job. 


Western Office 
Azusa, California 


Warehouses 


Brewster, Florida 


East St. Louis, Il. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Spokane, Wash. 
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FIGHT CITRUS WHITEFLY 
WITH PARASITIC FUNGI 


Cultures of the Red Aschersoiiia 
and Yellow Aschersonia, which are 
useful in the control of the common 
and cloudy-winged whiteflies of cit- 
rus, are now ready for distribution, 
at cost to the growers, by the Flor- 
ida State Plant Board. Experience 
has shown that the best time to dis- 
tribute these fungi’ is during the 
period of summer rains, since they 
thrive best in warm, wet weather. 

A culture, which is the amount 
that can be grown in a_ wide- 
mouthed, pint bottle, is sufficient to 
treat an acre of grove. Directions 
for applying it are furnished with each 
lot supplied. In using these cul- 
tures grown by the State Plant 
Board the grower eliminates. the 
chance of introducing new insects 
and diseases into his grove, which 
he takes when using fungus material 
collected from other groves. In ad- 
dition, a more uniform and rapid 
distribution is secured by use of the 
cultures, than where natural methods 
are depended on. This is due to the 
fact that most of the fungus of one 
season disappears during the day 
periods of winter and spring, and 
therefore, the small amount of fun- 
gus left is slow in starting in the 
summer. 

The Red Aschersonia is useful in 
the control of both the common and 
cloudy-winged whiteflies, while the 
Yellow Aschersonia will thrive only 
on the cloudy-winged. Therefore, 
when requesting cultures, Dr. E. W. 
Berger, Entomologist of the State 
Plant Board, urges that the grower 
send twenty or thirty leaves selected 
ét random from his worst infested 
rees for exainination, so‘that it ma, 
be determined whether only red fun- 
gus should be sent, or some of both 
kinds included. 

The price is seventy-five cents a 
culture, cash with order. This price 
does not include transportation 
charges. When ordering Aschersonia 
sufficient money to cover postage 
should be sent, otherwise, the cul- 
tures will be forwarded by express, 
charges collect. All remittances 
should be made to the State Plant 
Board and correspondence addressed 
to the Entomological Department, 
State Plant Board, Gainesville, Flor- 
ida. Requests for one to four cul- 
tures will be sent by parcel post 
Requests for five or more will be 
forwarded by express, collect. 

Shipping weight; 1 culture, 2 lbs; 
2 cultures, 4 lbs.; 3 cultures, 5 Ibs.; 4 
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cultures 6 Ibs, 

Further information can be _ ob- 
tained by addressing the Entomolog- 
ical Department of the State Plant 
Board, Gainesville, Florida or by 
consulting your county agents or the 
Plant Board Inspectors. 


AVOCADO BLACK SPOT 
CAN BE CONTROLLED 
BY BORDEAUX MIXTURE 

Avocado black spot, which attacks 
the fruit, leaves and stems can be 
controlled easily by timely applica- 
tions of bordeaux mixture, according 
to the Florida Experiment Station. 

The disease appears on the fruit as 
it nears maturity and forms a char- 
acteristic spot that is easily recog- 
nized. These spots are round, brown 
to dark brown or black in color, and 
vary from one-eight to one-half 
inch in diameter. They are composed 
of hard, dry, corky tissue which pen- 
etrates the skin of the fruit down 
to the meat. Frequently these spouts 
merge to form irregular patches, the 
surface of which are deeply cracked 
or broken. Severe attacks on less 
mature fruit may misshape or dwarf 
them. . 

Spots also appear in the bark of 
young shoots and on the fruit stems 
somewhat similar to the spots on the 
fruit. Infections on the fruit stems 
generally appear in advance of those 
on the fruit. When the disease at- 
tacks the leaves it causes them to 
wither and die soon. 

For the control of black spot, it ap- 
pears that two timely applications of 
bordeaux mixture (4-4-50 formula), or 
three at most, will be sufficient to 
hold the disease in check. The first 
application should be made three or 
four weeks after the bloom has disap- 
peared. A second application should 
follow from three weeks to a month 
later, and possibly a third application 
should follow three weeks after the 
second. The bordeaux mixture should 
be prepared from fresh stone lime 
rather than hydrated lime. 

When black spot is troublesome in 
the grove, pruning out the dead and 
sickly branches and removing all 
dropped fruit from beneath the trees 
will help materially to reduce the fun- 
gus. 


GARDEN VEGETABLES BEST 
TONIC; NATURES OWN WAY 


“Grow and eat vegetables and 
throw the quack tonics in the gar- 
bage can” reads a headline. And that 
headline is full of truth, according to 
the testimony of the health special- 


ists and the health of those who prac- 
tice the suggestion of the headline. 

A main argument against this the- 
ory of the headline is that during the 
summer months it is difficult to grow 
many popular vegetables, and thus 
Nature’s own tonic is not always suf- 
ficiently abundant. 

But this argument is put to rest 
by Prof. W. S. Floyd, horticulturist 
of the Florida College of Agriculture, 
who names a number of vegetables 
that can be grown successfully in this 
state in summer. 

He says that New Zealand spinach 
stands summer heat well and that 
tender tips and leaves of it may be 
gathered every few days as new ones 
put out quickly. It makes very satis- 
factory summer greens. 

Cowpeas, especially the California 
black-eye and the Yellow Sugar Crow- 
der, are very nutritious and grow 
well. 

Mustard may be planted at _ fre- 
quent intervals, grows quickly and is 
good when young and tender, tho it 
soon becomes tough. . 

Okra, if cultivated and has its pods 
cut two or three times a week, will 
continue to bear throughout the sum- 
mer and will produce large quantities 
of fruit. 

Eggplants, pepper and collards, if 
started in spring and given proper 
cultivation, will continue to bear 
throughout the summer. 

Small climbing lima beans, especi- 
ally the variety known as the Flor- 
ida butterbean, does well if planted 
not later than May. 


SAVE PINE SEED TREES 

Pines wil come back on burned 
over land if there are any pine seed 
trees in the vicinity and if the burn- 
ing is discontinued, according to a 
statement issued by the Alabama 
Commission of Forestry. Frequent 
fires usually result in replacing valu- 
able pine growth with scrub hard- 
woods, such as blackjack and turkey 
oak. Many persons believe that after 
conditions have reached this stage the 
original pine forest has become per- 
manently transformed into a scrub 
hardwood type possessing neither tim- 
ber or pasturage value. Southern 
pines, however, possess great vitality. 
If any seed trees are left and if fire 
is kept away from the area the young 
pines make fairly rapid headway. 
Their thick bark which they acquire 
at an early age protects them against 
injury from the hardwood branches. 
In a comparatively few years they 
will grow up through the scrub oaks 
and shade them out and thus re- 
claim the land for valuable uses. 
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Thirty Years of Co-opera- 
tive Marketing 


Widespread interest in the “Califor- 
nia plan’’ of cooperative marketing 
makes especially timely Department 
Bulletin 1237, Organization and Devel- 
opment of a Cooperative Citrus-Fruit 
Marketing Agency, just issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. In 1891, when shipments were a 
little more than 4,000 cars, there was 
an apparent over-production of Cali- 
fornia citrus fruit. Thirty years 
later a crop totalling more than 56,000 
cars was marketed successfully. Bul- 
letin 1237 describes the growth of the 
system of cooperative marketing that 
since 1893 has taken a leading part 
in the development of the California 
citrus industry. It outlines, also, the 
steps by which local associations and 
district exchanges became federated 
in the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change. 


A brief historical account is pre- 
sented of the California citrus indus- 
try since the introduction of orange 
trees by the Francisean monks in 
1769. The conditions causing the prac- 
tical bankruptcy of the industry in 
the early nineties, and the unfortun- 
ate alliance of the exchange, with 
commercial shippers in 1903-04 are 
other topics discussed in the histori- 
cal sections of the bulletin. 

Considerable space is given to a dis- 
cussion of the organization and opera- 
tion of the local units that make up 
the exchange. 


“Local cooperative associations are 
the foundation of the exchange sys- 
tem,” it is stated. “The earliest or- 
ganizations of this kind preceeded 
the incorporation of the exchange by 
almost three years. They were creat- 
ed by the members of a community 
who considered their marketing prob- 
lems as being, first of all, local in 
character.” 


The organization and functions of 
the district exchanges and th: various 
departments of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange are discussed in 
detail. 


An organization for the purchase of 
supplies and two by-products com- 
panies have been established by the 
federated associations. These organi- 
zations are not subsidiary to the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange but 
are units of the exchange system. The 
problems leading up to the organiza- 
tion of these companies, and the ser: 
vices they perform for the members 


of the exchange, 
tion of the bulletin. 

Several pages are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the economic services of 
the exchange, and the fundamental 
principles upon which the organiza- 
tion is based. The appendix contains 
the original organization and market- 
ing plan adopted in 1893, the by-laws 
of the exchange and contracts in force 
between the growers and their asso- 
ciations, the associations and the disx- 
trict exchanges and the district ex- 
changes and the exchange. 

Copies of Bulletin 1237 may be had 
free upon request to the United Stat- 
es Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as long as the supply 
lasts. 


make up one sec- 


PROPAGATING PLANTS 
FROM CUTTINGS 

The propagation of plants by the 
use of cuttings is one of the oldest 
methods known, and until recently it 
ws considered necessary for the best 
results, that the rooting work should 
be carried on in a well-equipped green- 
house using steam coils to supply bot- 
tom heat. The lack of such equip- 
ment, however, and the expense of 
providing it have been serious objec- 
tions to any widespread use of vege- 
tative propagation except with plants 
easily rooted out of doors. This has 
been overcome to a considerable ex- 
tent by the development by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 
a propagating frame which uses sun- 
light as a source of bottom heat. It 
has been found to give excellent re- 
sults with the plants experimented 
with, including most of the standard 
citrus root stocks ag well as the new- 
er hybrids. 

The method and the experimental 
results are described in Department 
Circular 310, The Solar Propagating 
Frame for Rooting Citrus and Other 
Sub-tropical Plants, just issued. The 
construction of the frame is simple 
and the method is economical and of- 
fers considerable promise for other 
groups of plants, especially of sub- 
tropical character. The use of the 
solar rooting frame is obviously best 
adapted to the warmer portions of 
the country having a relatively large 
amount of sunshine. 

A copy of the Circular may be se- 
cured, as long as the supply lasts, 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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With a little thought and effort the 
farm garden in Florida will supply a 
variety of vegetables throughout the 
year. 


Death 
fo Rust Mite 
and Red Spider 
INDA\GA\IRA\ 
SULFODUST 


Information — Service 
— Results — 


“COULD BETTER FERTILIZER BE 
MADE WE WOULD MAKE IT” 
Before buying get our new April 
pricelist of our “SIMON PURE” and 
“GEM BRANDS” which have been the 
Standard of Quality for the past forty 

years with Floridda growers 

1924 Almanac now ready, write for one. 
E. O. PAINTER FERTILIGER CO. 

Jacksonville, Florida. 


lf You Wanta 


SUPERIOR CROVE 


Plant 


Superior 
ie atatgalii 


Trees 


M.J.Daetwyler’s 


SUPERIOR NURSERIES 


Orlando, Fla. 
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EDWARDS URGES 
WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Continued from page 18 


get good prices for it.” 

His plan for utilizing water trans- 
portation facilities for shipping Flori- 
da fruit to northern markets was dis- 
cussed in detail by Mr. Edwards. 
“The matter of securing lower rates 
for the transportation of our oranges 
and grapefruit is one of our most se, 
ious problems,” he said. “Extensive 
water shipments by the Florida Citrus 
Exchange has only been made feasible 
by its recently acquired control of ton- 
nage. It is a proposition around which 
I hope to build the organization.” 
Severely condemning the green fruit 
practice, Mr. Edwards declared that 
no fruit should be shipped from the 
state until it had been fully ripened 
upon the tree. He also maintained 
that the Florida Citrus Exchange 
should adhere strictly to the truth in 
its advertising, and deliver to the 
consumer exactly what he expects in 
Florida fruit. 

The other two scheduled speakers 
of the evening, W. E. Lee, Plant City, 
a special director to the board of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, and C. E. 
Stewart, Jr., the Exchange’s business 
manager, gave information on _ the 
plans of the organization for the com- 
ing season illustrating, in substantia- 
tion of Mr. Edwards’ statements, how 
the organization is tackling the prob- 
lem of selling next year’s fruit crop 
in accordance with the highest busi- 
ness principles. Mr. Lee, as a new- 
comer in the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
took occasion to compliment its man- 
agement, saying “Since I have been 
a member of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change I have never worked with a 
band of officials who had their task 
more at heart. Each and every one 
of them are conscientiously striving 
to accomplish the best results for 
this great industry of ours—to get 
the growers of Florida a profitable 
return for their fruit.” 


Business Manager Stewart divulged 
some of the amusing incidents pre- 
ceeding the recent affiliation of lead- 
ing independent shippers, some of 
their mutual experiences before they 
both won each other’s confidence, and 
how they finally discovered they all 
had the same problems and practically 
the same ideas as to how they could 
be met. Referring to next season's 
activity, Mr. Stewart said that the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, with the 
fruit tonnage it now controls, at last 
“has the opportunity to put this in- 
dustry on its feet.’”* He expressed his 
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confidence that it could make a “rea- 


sonably successful demonstration” 
next season with the fruit it now 
has, though he added that it should 
have two to three million more boxes 
of fruit in its ranks to obtain the best 
results. The Exchange’s business 
manager concluded by again warning 
the growers of any repetition of last 
season’s green fruit shipments and 
telling them that they alone, by their 
attitude, could prevent the recurrence 
of last fall’s disaster. 


LIMES DEMAND 
SPURS MEXICAN 
AGRICULTURISTS 


The recent demand of the American 
market for the little Mexican sour 
limes has lent inspiration to some of 
the natives of the Manzanillo district, 
who are now busily engaged in culti- 
vating this fruit. Lime trees have 
grown prolifically throughout that re- 
gion for years, but only lately hag any 


organized effort been made to assist 
nature. One successful grower of 
limes in the district has now 500,000 
lime trees under cultivation and pro- 
ducing, says Vice Consul Stephen E. 
Aquirre in a report to the Department 
of Commerce, and he is planting more 
trees which he hopes will bear fruit 
in about sixteen months. Shipments 
of Mexican limes have heretofore been 
confined to interior Mexican cities, 
while a few have been sent to border 
points and very likely have found their 
way into the United States. Only 
until recently have shipments been 
made by water to Pacific Coast cities 
in the United States, and with great 
success. 


Don’t worry about low prices of 
eggs insummer. Get ready.to produce 


them for as little cost as possible 
when prices are high. 


In writing to advertisers, please 


mention The Citrus Industry. 


“Land of the Sky Special” 


A New Through Train between Jacksonville 
and Asheville Operated via Savannah in 
connection with the Southern Railway System. 


Effective June 29, 1924. 


DAILY SCHEDULE 


Northbound 
12.10 P. 
8.15 P. 
12.35 A. 
5.35 A. 
9.30 A. 
10.25 A. 
1.20 P. 
2:25 P. 


. Jacksonville 

. Savannah 

. Columbia 

. Charlotte 

. Spartanburg 

. Hendersonville 
. Asheville 


Southbound 

Ee acco, TSO F. 
mee oy F 
L. ----Lv. 4.05 A. 
Ry...-.Lv. 10.55 P. 

~ Me camels: ae. ee 
) Fy conch Tae ie 
; Re. «8m CO FF 
Ry. 3.40 P. 


THROUGH SLEEPERS DAILY BETWEEN: 
JACKSONVILLE AND ASHEVILLE. 
TAMPA AND CINCINNATI (VIA ASHEVILLE) 
MIAMI AND ASHEVILLE. 
JACKSONVILLE AND CHARLOTTE. 


Dining Car Service between Columbia 
and Asheville and Columbia and Charlotte. 


Through Coaches and Baggage Cars 
between Jacksonville and Asheville. 


Tickets—Reservations—Information 


J. G. Kirkland, Division Passenger Agent 
Tampa, Florida 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


| The Standard Railroad of the South. 
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The Aphis Situation 


By J. R. Watson 


The Entomologist of the Experi- 
ment Station and Dr. E. W. Beyer 
of the Plant Board have just returned 
from a survey of the citrus belt and 
report that everywhere the aphid is 
doing less damage to the June flush of 
growth than was done to the spring 
flush. However, there is a marked 
increase in the severity of the dam- 
age as one goes from the north to the 
south in the state. In some groves in 
the northern part of the citrus belt 
the aphid seems to have been exter- 
minated by its natural enemies, as 
it is impossible to find aphids in 
groves where they were present a few 
weeks ago. However, in the Fort 
Myers section they are probably de- 
stroying 50 per cent of the June flush 
of growth. This is on oranges ana 
tangerines. Grapefruit is but little 
damaged. 

Everywhere they are spotted. Some 
trees will be getting by and others 
will be heavily infested. Evidently 
the aphis do not leave a twig on a 
tree until the foliage begins to hard- 
en up, when they develop wings and 
fly out in all directions. 

The predators, lady-beetles and 
syrphus flies, are the chief factors in 
keeping down these aphis. Mr. Bey- 
er hag observed the common lizard 
“cameleon,” feeding on this aphid. 

Some of the growers are combining 
sulphur dust with the nicotine lime 
dust in an endeavor to control rust- 
mites and aphids at the same time. 
Mr. Beyer’s tests would indicate that 
this is undesirable as it seems to de- 
crease the efficiency of both the sul- 
phur and the nicotine. 

The fact that the aphids are spotted 
over the grove will enable the owners 
to greatly reduce the cost of fighting 
it. They can spot-dust their groves, 
that is, dust only those trees showing 
curled leaves. Experience indicates 
that by this method they will get 
most of the aphids as the leaves be- 
gin to curl very soon after the aphids 
attack them. Though the aphids are 
diminishing in numbers it would seem 
very important that the ownerg do 
their best to further reduce their 
numbers by actively dusting. 

A comparison of the grove in 
which most of the experiments have 
been done in Lakeland with adjoining 
groves where no control measures 
have been taken, is a testimony to 
the value of dusting. In the experi- 
mental grove at least 75 per cent of 
the new growth is getting by, while in 


the adjoining groves where nothing 
has been done scarcely 25 per cent is 
uninjured, clearly demonstrating 
that this aphid can be controlled even 
when nothing is done in surrounding 
groves. 

So far the nicotine lime dust seems 
to be giving the best satisfaction. 
They are the cheapest of the effective 
means of combatting them, and they 
do not kill the enemies of the aphid 
as do some of the other dusts and 
sprays. 

Among the friends of the grower, 
which is doing his best to hely him 
out, is the little Florida lizzard, called 
“cameleon.” They have been ob- 
served stuffing themselves on this 
new aphid. 


ITALIAN LEMON EXPORTS 


The Sicilian lemon crop, particular- 
ly in the Palermo district, for the 
year 1923-1924 is practically normal, 
whereas that of the previous year 
was smaller than usual, Consul I. 
Nathan, Palermo, reports to the De- 
partment of Commerce. During 1923 
a total of 2,136,840 boxes were ship- 
ped frgm Palermo, of which 992,925 
boxes went to various European coun- 
tries and the balance to the United 
States. During the first three months 
of 1924, Palermo shipped 628,317 boxes 
to Europe and 59,131 boxes to the 
United States. Shipments to Euro- 
pean countries during this quarter al- 
most tripled those of last year’s, 
while those to the United States have 
decreased to less than one-fifth. The 
decline in shipments to the United 
States has therefore been compensat- 
ed by the increased shipments to Cen- 
tral and Northern Europe, and. with 
the opening up to trade with Russia 
these shipments are expected to con- 
tinue to increase. 

Shipments of lemons from Messina 
to the United States in March totalled 
2,439 boxes.. The season for the prim- 
ofiore—winter lemons—is_ closing, 
while the verdelli—summer lemons— 
come on the market this month. There 
was a fairly large carry-over of win- 
ter lemons at the middle of April from 
the November, 1923, picking. 


“Given decent weather, agriculture 
would go into this season with its 
production program in the best all- 
round balance since 1920”—United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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NEW COLUMBIA 
AND SONORA 
TALKING 
“MACHINES 


We have everything you might 
desire in the musical line. It 
will be a pleasure to show 


things to you. We give you 


service with a smile. 


Special: 
Columbia in 
cabinet mod- 


els $110.00 
and up. 


Sonera in 
cabinet mod- 


els $125.00 
and up. 


Terms will be arranged to suit 
your utmost convenience. Ship- 
ments made to any part of the 
state—promptly and safely. 


Special: 
Columbia 
Console 
models, 

$125.00 and 

Sonora Con- 

sole models 
$137.50 


GOURLIE MUSIC CO. 


P. O. Box 509 


Phone 4777 
309 Zack St. Tampa, Fla. 


Opposite Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
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SAVING ON TELEGRAPH TOLLS 





A saving of an average of eleven 
percent will be made on telegraph 
tolls after midnight of July 2nd, when 
the repeal of the war tax on tele- 
grams takes effect, according to 
Frank L. Skelly of the American 
Fruit Growers, Inc., Orlando, chair- 
man of the telephone and telegraph 
committee of the American Fruit and 
Vegetable Shippers Association. 

“While the tax is nominally ten 
per cent, the experience of the tele- 
graph companies shows,” said Mr. 
Skelly, “that the minimum tax on 
short messages was sufficient to raise 
actual payments to a basis of eleven 
per cent. In the case of Florida fruit 
and vegetable shippers alone the sav- 
ing of this tax will amount to a great 
many thousands of dollars each sea- 
son. 

Because the selling of perishable 
products must be handled by tele- 
graph this matter has been of large 
interest to the American Fruit and 
Vegetable Shippers Association which 
has kept a standing committee on 
the job seeking repeal of the tax 
since shortly after the war ended. 
Strong representations have been 
made at Washington on the subject, 
and the fruit and vegetable shippers 
in every section of the country have 
sought the aid of their congressman 
in obtaining a repeal of the tax. Mr.. 
Skelly is chairman of this committee 
this year, and is naturally gratified 
that action has at last been obtained 
and that July 2nd saw an end of this 
heavy expense to shippers. 


ALABAMAN COMES 
TO FLORIDA 





W. L. Randolph, senior student in 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
has been employed by the Agricul- 
tural Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Florida to act as editor of 
agricultural publications for the sum- 
mer, substituting for the regular ed- 
itor who goes to the University of 
Missouri to pursue special courses in 
journalism. 

Mr. Randolph, besides specializing 
in horticulture has taken courses in 
journalism and has had practical ex- 
perience in writing for the Alabama 
publications. He comes to Florida up- 
on strong recommendations of Editor 
B. O. Davis of the Alabama institu- 
tion. 


One of the poultryman’s most seri- 
ous problems in summer is to keep 
lice and mites down. Keep coops 
aired out, cleaned up and well disin- 
fected. 
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NEW APHIS COVERS NEARLY 
ALL OF CITRUS BELT 





The new citrus aphis is spreading 
rapidly. According to recent reports 
it now covers almost all of the citrus 
belt of Florida, being found as far 
north as the southern edge of Alachua 
County. In the infested groves it is 
not nearly as abundant as it was in 
the early spring, but it is found on 
much of the June growth that is com- 
ing out, and is causing much curling 
of the leaves. 

Prof. J. R. Watson, entomogist of 
the Florida Experiment Station, says 
the best control so far offered is by 
means of the  nicotine-sulphate-lime 
dusts. According to A. H. Beyer, as- 
sistant entomologist, who is making 
an intensive study of this insect, these 
tobacco dusts do not kill the larvae 
of the chief enemies of the aphid; 
namely, lady beetles and syrphus flies. 

The aphids are not found evenly dis- 
tributed over the trees at this time, 
but are on the trees where the new 
growth @as started in abundance. This 
enables the grower to go through the 
grove and spot dust the trees on 
which he finds the aphids. 


RUSSIA WANTS 
ITALIAN LEMONS 
Messina lemon exporters now re 
gard the United States as practically 
lost to them as a market and are en- 
deavoring to regain their prewar Ger- 
man and Russian markets. Sicilian 
lemons have been finding their way in- 
to Russia through the German market 
but it is stated that representatives 
of the soviet visited Messina in April 
and discussed with local exporters the 
resumption of the direct importation 
of Sicilian lemons into Russia, now 
that Italy has recognized that govern- 
ment. Consul George L. Brandt, Mes- 
sina, states in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce that summer 
lemons are now established on the 
market, the primofiore or winter lem- 
on season having closed. There still 
remained the first part of May a small 
quantity of winter lemons carried ov- 
er from the November, 1923, picking 
which retain their freshness for a 
long period. 


MORE VIEWS ABOUT 
CLEOPATRA STOCK 


Continued from page 9 


lieve they may. 

“The Cleopatra takes a bud very 
easily and is satisfactory as a stock 
from that view point. It has one 
drawback which has but recently 
come to our attention. In fact it has 


come to our attention most forcibly 
since the Horticultural Society meet- 
ing. It is very severely injured by 
aphids. This will be of importance 
only in case the aphids continue to be 
a major pest. Let us hope they will 
not. 

“To sum up my views concerning 
the Cleopatra, would say that they 
have not changed during the last 
three years and my advice has re- 
mained the same and I believe that 
it will remain the same for four or 
five more years to come. I believe 
that the Cleopatra stock is a stock 
which merits investigation. If I was 
planting out a grove anywhere in the 
state at the present time, I would 
try to get some trees of various va- 
rieties on Cleopatra and compare 
them with the same varieties on the 
stock best suited to that vicinity. Fur- 
ther than that I would not go. 

“Replying to your question concern- 
ing low hammock land would say that 
Mr. Reasoner believes that the Cleo- 
patra is more resistant to foot-rot 
on such land than rough lemon. 
Nothing that I know of is more re- 
sistant than sour orange. Some of 
the finest fruit in the state is pro- 
duced by groves on low hammock 
land on sour orange stock. 

“I believe it safe to say that there 
are undoubtedly plenty of Cleopatra 
trees in the Leesburg section so that 
it would not be necessary for you 
to go elsewhere for seed.” 


LOCATION, PREPARATION 
AND PLANTING OF A 
SATSUMA ORCHARD 


Continued from page 8 


to plant because the soil is damp and 
there is less danger of the roots dry- 
ing out. However, if the trees must 
be planted during dry weather, water- 
ing is very beneficial. The trees 
should then be planted and the roots 
covered and at least three-fourths of 
the hole filled with dirt. Then apply 
about two or three gallons of water. 
After that has been absorbed, new dirt 
should be put in the hole and well 
tamped so as to exclude any possibili- 
ty of the presence of air channels. 
If it is desirable to water the trees 
after the planting, the water should 
never be applied by the trunk of the 
tree but rather further out so as to 
moisten the soil around the roots. 
In case the water is applied by the 
trunk it will run down following the 
tap roots and the larger crown roots, 
leaving channels admitting air. This 
may result in injury to the plant ra- 
ther than good. After water hag been 
applied, fresh dirt should be put on top 
so as to prevent baking. 
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Farmers’ and Fruit 
Growers’ Week 


College of Agriculture, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Aug. 11-16, 1924 


Board and Room in the College Dor- 
mitories at $1.25 per Day 


Visitors must provide their own bed linen, pil- 
lows and towels. 

Accommodations may be had in the city at 
reasonable rates. 

Reservations should be made in advance. 


A week of Instruction, Pleasure and 
Vacation 


A Special Program For Women 


Music and Other Entertaining Features Each 
Day. 

Bring the Family, Spend Your Vacation at 
Farmers’ Week. 

Everything Possible will be done for Your 
Pleasure and Entertainment. 

For further information see your County Agent, 
Home Demonstration Agent, Plant Board Inspec- 
tor, or write the College of Agriculture. 


A. A. MURPHREE, President 
WILMON NEWELL, Dean 


Let Us Supply Your 


Printing Needs 


For Grove, Packing House, Count- 
ing Room or Factory. Our equip- 
ment is complete, our service prompt 
and satisfactory and our prices rea- 


sonable. 


Bartow Printing Co., 
A. G, Mann, Mgr. 


Bartow, Florida 


Owned and operated by The Citrus Industry 


Attention Growers! 


Don’t put off ordering those Avo- 
cado Trees any longer. 


But at the same time be sure you 
get the Genuine JOHN B. BEACH 
Avocados. Write us for information. 


By doing so, you get trees that 
are guaranteed to be free of the 
dreaded avocado scab. They are 
also strong and thrifty and are guar- 
anteed to be as nearly perfect as it 
is physically possible to produce. 


JOHN B. BEACH AVOCADOS are 
sold and distributed exclusively thru 
the 


QUALITY NURSERIES 


W. D. Sperry, Sole Proprietor 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


Florida Fruits 
and Flowers 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to diversifi- 
cation in fruit growing and to home and 
civic ornamentation. 


The kind of a magazine you will enjoy in 
your home. It tells of the different kinds 
of fruits which can be successfully grown 
in Florida and it aids with helpful sugges- 
tions about ornamentals and flowers for 
your home or community. 


FLORIDA FRUITS AND FLOWERS costs 
but $1.00 for twelve months. Pin a check 
or a dollar to this notice and mail to 


Florida Fruits and Flowers 
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PLANTING THE HOME 
GROUNDS ADDS BEAUTY 
AND INCREASES VALUE 





It takes more than a house to make 
a home. Likewise it takes more than 
a beautiful building to make an at- 
tractive place. A simple cottage or 
bungalow beautified with shrubbery, 
trees, grass and flowers is far more 
attractive and homey in appearance 
than the most luxurious and costly 
mansion without these plantings. 

It is positively pitiful to see the 
many homes that are without plant- 
ings of any kind. Such places may 
often be seen not only in the country. 
but in the cities and towns as well. 
When one can so easily and so inex- 
pensively beautify these bare places 
with a small amount of shrubbery and 
trees, grass and flowers, it is nothing 
short of a calamity for it not to be 
done. 

Everyone Likes Beautiful Grounds. 

It is true that one may live just as 
long in a home that is not properly 
beautified with trees, shrubbery, etc., 
but in such a place, one can never get 
the most out of life. It matters not 
how little beauty may mean to some 
people, the person never breathed who 
would not think more of a home prop- 
erly beautified with trees, shrubbery, 
etc., than one built out in the open, 
with nothing in the way of shrubbery 
and grass to tie it to old mother earth. 
We would therefore make an earnest 
plea that the home grounds be planted. 
Do it now, as this planting work can 
be done any time during the winter 
or early spring before buds in the 
plants begin to swell. 

Many people imagine that it is very 
expensive to properly plant the home 
grounds. We believe this is one of 
the outstanding reasons why so many 
homes are not planted. It is a mistake 
to think that a large amount of money 
is necessary to beautify the home 
grounds. Of course much money may 
be spent for this purpose if one has 
large grounds and wishes an elaborate 
planting. But the small home or even 
the large one, may be properly planted 
with trees, shrubbery, etc., at a price 
that is well within the reach of every- 
one. 

We have seen many small cottages 
and bungalows practically remade in 
appearance by the planting of only $5 
to $10 worth of shrubbery and trees 
about the place. True, more than this 
amount should be spent if possible, 
but if more than $5 or $10 cannot be 
spared for this purpose, then by care- 
fully selecting the kinds of shrubbery 
and trees one can make a very good 
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showing with this small amount of 
money. By spending $25, $50 or $75 
one can get enough shrubbery and 
trees to make a most excellent plant- 
ing about the home. If something 
elaborate is desired, then a few hun- 
dred dollars will bring the desired re- 
sults. 

Planting the Grounds Increases Value 

of Property. 

When looking at this matter from 
the dollar and cents standpoint only, 
it pays to plant the home grounds. 
The very minute one properly plants 
$25 to $100 worth of shrubbery, trees, 
flowers and grass on the home 
grounds, the value of the property is 
increased anywhere from $500 to 
$1,000. This has been demonstrated 
over and over again, and even if 
beautifying the home grounds means 
little to one, they should be beauti- 
fied from the standpoint of making 
the property more valuable in case it 
is sold. 

Another reason why many people 
probably do not plant their grounds is 
because they think it is a difficult job 
and they do not know how to arrange 
the trees, shrubs, flowers. etc., so as 
to secure the desired result. This is 
not a real difficulty, because expert 
advice along this line can always be 
secured free of charge from the Hor- 
ticultural Department of the various 
State Agricultural Colleges, Experi- 
ment Stations, and Nurserymen grow- 
ing and handling shade trees and 
shrubbery. These folks are always 
glad to supply home owners with in- 
formation as to the proper location of 
shrubbery and shade trees, the best 
kind for the different sections of the 
country, etc. In other words, this lack 
of information as to planting and lo- 
cation of the shrubbery and trees need 
not prevent anyone from beautifying 
the home grounds, because this infor- 
mation may be secured from the above 
and other sources, free of charge, by 
any home owner. 

We would especially urge therefore, 
that every home owner whose grounds 
are not planted, make a beginning 
right now by getting in touch with 
the Horticultural Department of the 
State Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station or Nurserymen growing 
shrubbery and shade trees. Any or all 


-of them will gladly supply reliable in- 


formation along this line that will re- 
sult in beautifying the grounds and 
adding $500 to $1,000 more in value 
to the property. 


It’s too much to expect calves from 
poor mothers, but a purebred sire 
will help. 





CITRUS FRUITS TO BE 
GUARANTEED BY SOUTH AFRICA 





Stringent regulations covering whe 
packing and preparation of citrus frdit 
for export were adopted by the govern- 
ment of South Africa under date of 
March 8, 1924. Exporters are now re- 
quired to file notice with the govern- 
ment of intended export of these 
fruits, specifying the approximate 
date, ports of shipment, and the trade 
marks. The regulations provide that 
orange and grapefruit boxes _ shall 
measure 26 inches by 12 inches by 12 
inches and specific instructions are 
issued for their standard manufacture. 
Each fruit must be wrapped in tissue 
or other similar paper and must be 
in sound condition, fully developed, 
not too ripe or too unripe, free from 
disease, bruises and cuts. All fruit in 
one box shall be of uniform size and 
of one variety. All fruits other than 
that intended to be shipped in ven- 
tilated hold must be placed in cold 
storage for forty-eight hours previous 
to shipment. Standards covering qual- 
ity, weight and size have been adopt- 
ed. Fees paid to the government of 
South Africa by citrus fruit exporters 
include 5 shillings per 40 cubic feet 
for inspection and grading, 1 shilling, 
four pence per 40 cubic feet for ex- 
amination under the new regulations, 
and 5 shillings per 40 cubic feet for 
the purpose of propaganda in connec- 
tion with the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion. 


DEVELOPING NICARAGUAN 
BANANA LANDS 





A new banana project is under way 
in Eastern Nicaragua on the Wawa 
River, according to Consul W. W. 
Heard, Bluefields, in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. The plant- 
ing of bananas has been going on for 
nearly six months. It requires about 
12 months for bananas to produce 
from the time of planting and by that 
time a railroad project to the planta- 
tion is scheduled for completion. The 
company developing the plantation 
controls at present 86,450 acres, but 
plans extending its holding to nearly 
200,000 acres. A commissary is main- 
tained by the company and as soon as 
the work progresses’ sufficiently, 
branch stores will be opened. This 
commissary handles a full line of 
groceries, clothing, shoes, notions, 
drygoods, patent medicines, toilet ar- 
ticles, hardware etc. aj of which are 
secured in the United States. 





Better cultivation means better 
crops. And it is still a fact that the 
best crop—not necessarily the largest 
—brings the biggest returns. 
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DUSTING SULPHUR 


Your state and government authorities recommend dusting 
with sulphur for the control of 


Rust Mite and Red Spider 


on citrus, but they have further 
suggested that Flowers of Sulphur 
should be selected for best results. 
There are many different grades 
and qualities sold as “Dusting 
Sulphur” so that control of Rust 
Mites and Red Spiders will be 
governed by the particular brand 
or grade which you purchase, 
For best results and efficiency of 
application, demand “ANCHOR” 
BRAND SUBLIMATED VELVET 
FLOWERS OF SULPHUR which 
is the highest quality of sulphur 
and the most satisfactory for dust- 
ing citrus for rust mite and red spider. The initial 
cost of “Anchor” Brand may be more than other dusting 
sulphurs, but the reduction in labor, the saving of sul- 
phur, and the improvement in quality of the fruit, will 
prove that ‘‘Anchor” Brand is the cheapest investment. 
“ANCHOR” BRAND WILL NOT HARDEN OR CAKE 
AND FORM INTO BALLS OR PELLETS. It is free- 
running in its natural state and does not require adult- 
erants of any kind. When hand or power dusting ma- 
chines are properly adjusted, the “‘Anchor”’ Brand will 
flow freely, producing a veritable cloud of impalpable 
sulphur dust, thereby making a big saving in the quan- 
tity of suphur required. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY OF TEXAS 


711 Scanilan Building Houston, Texas 


Jacksonville‘s Leading Hotel 


= 


Strictly Fire Proof. In the center 
of everything. 
Rates: 
With private bath $2.50up. Without bath $2 up 


HOW@EL, SEMINOLE 


Chas. B. Griner, Manager, 
lacksonville, Fla. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY COMPANY 
FLAGLER SYSTEM 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


J. E. Ingraham, H. 8. McLendon, 
Vice-President Agricultural Agent 
ASSOCIATED LAND COMPANIES 

MODEL LAND COMPANY 
CHULUOTA COMPANY 
PERRINE GRANT LAND COMPANY 
Officers 
J. E. Ingraham, President 
Sidney Harrison, Secy. & Treas. 
W. R. Kenan, Jr., Vice-President 
Cc. S. Brumley, Asst. Secy. & Treas. 
J. D. Ingraham, Sales Agent 

Model Land Company has large acreages of the best 
types of agricultural and grove lands for sale. Some of 
this land is situated in drainage districts; several of 
these districts have been completed, others are nearing 
completion; still other tracts of land are located where 
there is no special drainage necessary. 

Chuluota Company has exceptionally fine residential 
property as well as agricultural and grove lands for sale, 
in a beautiful high, rolling, pine, fresh-water lake region 
of Seminole County. This is situated on the Okeechobee 
Branch of the Florida East Coast Railway, and can also 
be reached by splendid highways from either Sanford or 
Orlando. Climatic conditions are fine in this locality the 
year round. 

All the land companies will sell in large or small tracts, 
cash or terms. Their lands are located in all the East 
Coast Counties; principally in the following: Monroe, 
Dade, Broward, Palm Beach, St. Lucie, Osceola, Semin- 
ole, Flagler and St. Johns, 

For definite information or particulars write the Main 
a or the local agents for sale of the Company’s 
ands. 

Local Agents Appointed for Sale of Lands 
di: . 2: TQ asteiinihbeennnatintad --St. Augustine, Fla. 
OR RS Chuluota, Fia. 
D. TB. AGU 6 canoe ensiecnnnncaggecenne Ses 
Sp Fi SEGRORE CO ictedcctiecccs West Palm Beach, Fla. 
M. C. Frost Dania, Fla. 
Pepper &) Fer ccsianscone aphiniiesita Miami, Fila. 
Fo a. ates sna SSS 
Be Ea: Ve) enctapeetemistuaenianweminimaigciian a ere [en 
A. R. Livingston (Cape Sable Lands)....Homestead, Fila. 
WG sie, ED cccstncengiimapieninntantie ~Kenansville, Fila, 
L. B. Bouchelle ~................._.....New Smyrna, Fla. 
Ralph Cregg. .nndccodcantnsnennsnqengasastl, aes en 


Main Offices: City Building, St. Augustine, Florida. 
Jacksonville Office: 239 West Forsyth Street. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


< 


Every citrus grower should have a 
copy of this valuable and authoritative vol- 
ume on cooperative marketing. We will 
send you a copy postpaid together with 
a years subscription to the Packing House 
News for the price of the book. 


SAVE TWO DOLLARS 


The Packing House News, per year, $2.00 
The Cooperative Marketing 
of Farm Products, $3.00 


$5.00 


OUR PRICE FOR BOTH $3.00 


Send all orders to 


THE PACKING HOUSE NEWS 


Thirty-one 
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Are Tractors a Failure? 


Written by one of India’s Experts for 
“The Statesman” 





I have been repeatedly asked the 
question, are tractors a failure? I 
say certainly not. The method of 
working them at present however is 
certainly not conducive to their pop- 
ularity. In the first instance motor 
tractors in this country are treated 
very much the same as any other auto- 
mobile. This is a grave mistake. 
Theoretically they are similar, but in 
practice they are not. It must be 
borne in mind that the ordinary rub- 
ber tyred passenger or commercial 
vehicle is very seldom called upon to 
develop more than 60-70 per cent of 
its actual power whereas the tractor 
is seldom called upon to develop less 
than 75 per cent of its rated power. 
In heavy ploughing a tractor in good 
working order seldom works at less 
than 100 per cent of its actual rated 
horse power; indeed it is quite com- 
mon for a 20-25 H. P. tractor to devel- 
op as much as 40-45 H. P. under ex- 
tremely severe conditions. 

Room For Improvement 

The modern tractor engine embodies 
the finest workmanship that the mo- 
tor engineer can produce. But it fol- 
lows automobile practice too closely. 
The water carrying capacity of the 
cooling arrangement should be at 
least double the size of that in an au- 
tomobile. The magneto timing should 
be permanently fixed and marked sim- 
ilar to the camshaft and crankshaft 
drives. It is a strange but neverthe- 
less true fact that not one in forty 
Indian tractor drivers know how to 
re-time the magneto if it gets upset. 

Then, the magneto wires from the 
distributor are seldom or _ never 
marked. Cases have occurred in 
North Biha where experts had to trav- 
el from Allahabad and Calcutta to 
re-time the magneto only and connect 
the wires properly. The so-called air 
washer, on most tractors is nothing 
more than an ugly ornament instead 
of a thing of utility, because the driv- 
er hasn’t got the remotest idea what 
it is there for. 

Dust Danger 

The air washer is the most import- 
ant accessory on the tractor and the 
sooner this is fully realized the better. 
In the field in the dry season the trac- 
tor is constantly working in a cloud 
of dust which is bound to be a serious 
detrimental factor in the rapid wear 
of valves, pistons, piston rings and 
cylinders. It is not generally known 





that any ordinary 20-25 H. P. tractor 
requires from 20,000 to 30,000 cubic 
feet of air to every gallon of fuel con- 
sumed. It is nothing unusual for this 
air to contain as much as 20 per cent 
dust when pulling a cultivator or har- 
rows in a rear wind. This is equal to 
something like 400 to 600 cubic feet of 
earth passing through from the car- 
buretor to the silencer every hour. 
The eternal question of why the inlet 
valve wears away quicker than the 
exhaust is quite easy to answer in this 
case. The necessary air, impregnated 
with minute particles of dust and grit 
constantly passes against the face of 
the valve which acts in the same man- 
ner as a high speed grinding machine. 
This dust is precipitated onto the pis- 
ton and cylinder heads in the form 
of incrustations called carbon deposit. 
This carbon deposit, popularly sup- 
posed to be due to, burnt oil from the 
crank case, is nearly all dust and very 
little oil. Anyone who has to de-car- 
bonize his pistons every 3,500 miles 
that his car runs during the dry sea- 
son, can do 20,000 miles during the 
Monsoon before he can collect a sim- 
ilar amount of deposit. 


Pernicious Habit 

Next in importance comes the con- 
tinual renewal of the lubricating oil 
in the crank case. The false econ- 
omy of running an engine for months 
without renewing the lubricating oil 
in the crank case is one which cannot 
be emphasized too much. In this re- 
spect automobile practice is closely 
followed by many owners. A few mo- 
ments reflection however will con- 
vince them that the practice is en- 
tirely illogical. It must be under- 
stood that the tractor is practically 
working at full pressure constantly at 
200-212 deg. F. of heat for from 8-10 
hours per day with a terrific strain 


‘on all moving parts. This strain, 


coupled with great heat and high pres- 
sure, very quickly destroys the viscos- 
ity or lubricating qualities of the oil, 
and the owner that renews the oil in 
his crank case every 30 hours work 
or less will be the man that will have 
the least number of breakdowns. 

Too much care cannot be devoted 
to the transmission. The principal 
part of the transmission is the clutch, 
and there is no other part of the trac- 
tor that gets so much abuse. The na- 
tive driver is amazingly addicted to 
the pernicious habit of engaging the 
clutch like dropping a hot brick. To 
pvercome the inertia of a _ tractor 
weighing from two to five tons, the 





sudden engaging of the clutch throws 
thousands of tons of shearing stress 
on the transmission. The transmission 
will invariably give way at the weak- 
est point, which is in most cases that 
mysterious “bundle of tricks” called 
the differential. During the past three 
years I have had several enquiries 
from all over the country asking how 
and why differentials break. From 
my experience they invariably break 
when ploughing headlands turning at 
corners. The front wheels being 
turned round to an angle correspond- 
ing to the sharpness of the corner the 
engine very often sounds as if it is 
going to stop. The usual remedy for 
this is to disengage the clutch and 
engage it gradually when the engine 
recovers its speed. If, however, the 
clutch is engaged suddenly the dif- 
ferential pinions will strip or break 
all their teeth. 
Misuse of Oil 

The transmission requires careful 
and regular lubrication. However 
carefully a machine is looked after, 
certain portions of the driving pinions 
in the rear axle casing continually 
chip off. These chips are usually held 
in suspension in the lubricant and do 
a great deal of damage. It is not only 
necessary to drain all the lubricant 
out occasionally, but to clean the va- 
rious gear casings out thoroughly 
with kerosene oil. Never substitute 
one lubricant for another. If the ma- 
kers recommend grease, use grease; 
if they say oil, use oil. It is not gen- 
erally known that when grease is 
used all the lubricating retaining 
rings and washers are made to retain 
it in proper place; when oil is used in 
the same case these washers are of 
no use at all . The same applies to 
the use of oil; if grease be used in- 
stead it will not flow where the oil 
was actually meant to go. 

I will now refer to the greatest mis- 
take that has happened since the first 
tractor came into India, and a factor 
which will, if not ractified, mean the 
ultimate failure of the agricultural 
tractor. That is the choice of drivers. 
Most tractor owners in India make 
the mistake of training their most re- 
liable mistri to drive tractors and 
work them in the field. The conse- 
quence has been innumerable break- 
downs of all sorts and descriptions. 
A certain Cletrac tractor that I know 
was constantly breaking down through 
some defect or another which I was 
practically certain was not due to bad 
workmanship. I got the driver alone, 
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and accused him point blank of dam- 
aging the tractor intentionally be- 
cause he did not like to be out plough- 
ing in the field all day when he ought 
to be sitting on his haunches in his 
little workshop. He admitted that I 
was quite correct, adding that it was 
not his work to be a ploughman. I 
went still further in asking him if 
this was the case with his brother 
mistris throughout the country. “Yes, 
sahib, if they can do damage without 
any blame to themselves they will do 
%,’* 

The mistri is responsible for the 
care and repair of the machine only 
and the ploughman to drive it. That 
tractor, which was never more than a 
week in succession in running order, 
has been in regular employ since the 
middle of last August. 

I have been at Motor Engineering 
for nearly 20 years and during that 
period I have learned to judge the ma- 
chines not by their performance but 
by the men that drive them. 

The day will very soon dawn when 
thousands of tractors will be develop- 
ing the millions of acres of India’s 
fallow soil. 


In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


worthy features 


that goes with the Transport. 
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VETS’ BONUS MAKES 

JOBS FOR STENOGRA- 
PHERS AND TYPISTS 





Washington, D. C., June 30, 1924— 
The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announced today that the pas- 
sage of the adjusted compensation 
law, commonly called the bonus law, 
requires the temporary appointment 
of several hundred stenographer-typ- 
ists and typists in the Departmental 
Service at Washington. Both men and 
women are needed. 

Examinations for these positions 
will be held each Tuesday until fur- 
ther notice in approximately 600 cities 
throughout the United States. 

It is expected that the positions will 
continue for from 6 to 9 months, or 
possibly longer. 

The salaries range from $1,320 to 
$1,500 a year for stenapragher-typists 
and from $1,140 to $1,320 a year for 
typists. 

‘Permanent position in the Depart- 
mental Service will also be filled from 
these examinations. There is practic- 
ally always a shortage of eligibles 
who are qualified in both stenography 
and typewriting. 

Full information and _ application 
blanks may be obtained from the 














Extra Values in Transport’s 
Advance Construction 


Transport models offer you greater truck values not only because they are built of the 

best specialized units, but because they represent in every single detail the highest at- 

tainments in motor truck engineering and designing. Transports embody every im- 

portant advance which seasoned experience has proved practical. 

The superior Sys of Transport workmanship is reflected in the perfection of some of the most note- 
0 


motor truck construction, such’ as Automatic Chassis Lubrication—Transport’s Improve- 
ment of the Drive Shaft Brake—and Specially Designed Radius Rod Equipment. A part of the extra value 
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United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., or the secre- 
tary of the local board of civil-service 
examiners at the post office of custom- 
house in any city. 





FIRST SCANDINAVIAN 
FRUIT AUCTION FOUNDED 
AT GOTEBORG 





The continued growing importance 
of Goteborg as a fruit center of Swe- 
den is promised as a result of a char- 
ter just granted by the city to a new- 
ly founded corporation authorizing 
fruit auctions to be held there. The 
merchandise sold at the auctions will 
principally consist of oranges, apples, 
and early vegetables from Spain, 
America, Holland, and Italy. Consul 
Walter H. Soles, Goteborg, informs 
the Department of Commerce that the 
corporation is said to be the first or- 
ganization of its kind in Scandinavia. 
The Swedish fruit and vegetable im- 
port trade amounts to $5,250,000 or 
more a year, in which America plays 
a leading part. 


Just because you spend a lot of 
money for food is no sign your family 
is well nourished. It’s the proper 
selection that counts. 








Automatic Chassis Lubrication: All parts requiring 
grease are equipped with nipples for easy coupling 
to the Alemite grease gun, which, with 500 pounds 
maximum pressure, positively forces the lubricant in- 
to the closest-fitting bearing and wearing parts, eject- 
ing old grease, grit and dirt. The well and wick sys- 
tem is used on all spring bolts and radius rod bolts. 
By capillary attraction, oil is drawn the full length of 
bolt, and in the case of springs, an even distribution 
between all leaves is assured. This system saves you 
time and labor and assures more thorough lubrica- 
tion. 

Drive Shaft Brake: Models 35, 55, 60 and 75 are 
equipped with specially designed Transport Drive 


State Distributors 








Bruce Motor Truck Co. 


Shaft Service Brake, which is positive in action and 
applies braking pressure equally on both rear wheels. 
This-brake checks the tendency to skid when turning 
a corner by proper control of the faster traveling 
wheel. A spring cushion on brake rod prevents grab- 
bing action of brakes resulting from too sudden appli- 
eation by driver. 

Radius Rod Equipment: Two strong steel rods, one 
on each side of frame held in place by means of all- 
steel brackets, which are securely riveted and bolted 
to frame and rear axle respectively, hold rear wheels 
in perfect alignment and make it impossible for rear 
axle to slip on springs, assuring perfect operation of 
braking mechanism under all conditions. 


Tampa, Florida 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Florida’s Fruit Possibilities 


By. F. J. Zimmerman, Tampa, Fla. 





The great central regions of Florida 
from Tampa to Sanford produce 
thousands of carloads of citrus and 
truck crops besides producing in 
abundance the fruits mentioned below 
for North Forida and also the avoca- 
do pear and mango which are being 
planted here extensively as wel) as in 
South Florida. 

Northern Florida is farther south 
than the most southern point of Cal- 
ifornia and in recent years has been 
waking up to its climatic and sectional 
advantages for the raising of early 
fruits for the near Northern and East- 
ern markets, being several hundred 
miles nearer most of them than any 
part of California. 

The close proximity to the Gulf, 
the rich clayey soils with generally 
good drainage and the excellent water 
and rail shipping facilities of North 
and West Florida, speak volumes when 
considering this entire section from 
Sanford to Pensacola for the success- 
ful production of early fruits, such as 
bunch grapes, tree blueberries, tree 
blackberries, dewberries, peaches, 
pears, plums, Satsumas, persimmons, 
figs and farm and truck products, for 
early markets. 

Hundreds of acreage plantings have 
been made in most of these fruits in 
that section in the last few years. 
At the present writing thousands of 
quarts of blueberries are being ship- 
ped from that section, many acreages 
varying from a few acres to as high 
as eighty acres in a single orchard 
having been planted to tree _ blue- 
berries in recent years on upland soil. 

Soon these will be joined with ship- 
ments of bunch grapes from the same 
section as their acreages of bunch 
grapes are now producing well. Sev- 
era] of the grape growers from North 
Florida have signified their intention 
to ship samples of their bunch grapes 
to Lakeland, Florida, for display at 
the bunch grape show rooms during 
the grape growers state meeting early 
in July. 

In a few days the first ripe grapes 
will appear on the Tampa markets a- 
long with blueberries and blackberries 
which are for sale here now both 
fruits selling for fifty cents per quart. 

There are thousands of acres of 
fine fruit and truck land scattered all 
over the state waiting to be turned 
into producing farms to satisfy the 
demands of markets in other states 
which are not so favorably situated 


by nature as to be able to produce the 
finest of winter vegetables and such 
early spring fruits as to bring the 
highest of prices. The truck sections 
of the state are now shipping many 
cars of vegetables daily bringing 
thousands of dollars into the state 
from outside sources daily. 

Last winter Florida enjoyed more 
visitors than ever before, many of 
them investing in real estate for the 
purpose of development into produc- 
ing fruit and truck farms. Many of 
these investors remained to make this 
state their future home while others 
arranged with local residents for their 
developments and returned to their 
businesses in the North feeling they 
had the beginning of a good invest- 
ment for old age where the ravages 
of climate do not limit the producing 
period to a few months but where 
from three to four crops can be pro- 
duced annually. 

While there is no boom going on 
in the state still Florida is at present 
enjoying a continued period of prosper- 
ity with increasing business in every 
part of the state such as we see in 
no other state in the union. It is 
just a steady natural growth which 
is a result of those from other sec- 
tions becoming acquainted with its 
financial and climatic advantages and 
investing and becoming one of us. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, maltiply it 
by five, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one Rasenthen. 
Multiply this by the total number of in- 
sertions desired and you will have the 
total cost. This rate is so low that we 
cannot ¢c classified accounts, and 
would, therefore, appreciate a remittance 
with order. No advertisement accepted 
for less than 60 cents. 


REAL ESTATK 


FOR SALE—5 and 10 acre farms, all cul- 
tivated ready for seed. $100 per acre 
on easy terms. American Develop- 
ment Co., Arcadia, Fla. 2t 


10 ACRE ORANGE, grapefruit grove, 6 
years old, Lakeland Highlands, nexi to 
Haskell Townsite on Dixie Highway, 
near Haskell station and packing house 
gree H. J. Strimple, Penns Grove, 








THE GROVE YOU WANT —You'll find it 
fully described and correctly priced in 
our new booklet “Groves and Farms” 
just issued. Send for copy. Dotsun & 
Company 816% Franklin St., Tampa, 
Florida. 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle 
ranch for unimproved or improved land 
in Florida. What have ru Give 

rice and full particulars. T. E. Bart- 
ett, 3410 McKinley Ave., ElPaso, Tex- 
as. 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great ees, — HF - Write 
for catalog tod ecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton, wee” 





Want to hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin, 

WANTED—To hear from owner of land 
for sale. O. K. Hawley, Baldwin, 

Wisconsin. June-it 


NURSERY STOCK 





AVOCADOS—Priced from 85 cents up, 
in hundred lots depending on variety. 
Good assortment varieties, large plants, 
prompt shipment. Let us quote you. 
REASONER BROTHERS, Oneco, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Cleopatra Mandarine seed- 
lings. September delivery, enter order 
now. Cavendish banana plants and 
avocado trees. Write for price list. 

R. E. Skinner, Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa, 
Florida, May-4t. 


POLK LAKE NURSERIES 


Offer to the grower young trees of 
standard variety, backed by 30 years of 
hursery experience and a guarantee 
which only honest dealing can _ justify. 
For full information address A. H. Sloan, 
Box 413, Bartow, Fla. 


BANANA PLANTS for sale. Improved 
Cavendish, Hart, Orinoco, Ladyfinger. In- 
— free. W. B. Bolles, are, 











FOR SALE—Peas and velvet beans of 
all kinds. New bags, even weights. All 
peas recleaned. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, 
Ga. Mar.-4t 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Owing to the large acreage which will be plant- 
ed to grapes the coming season it will be nec- 
essary to reserve plants early. Our plants are 
true to name, vigorous and well rooted. Re- 
serve your plants now. Write for booklet No. 
a2. SOUTHERN ADAPTED NURSERIES 

Bartow, Fla 





FOR SALE—One second hand Wallis 
tractor in A-1 condition. Will sell 
cheap for eash. King Lumber and 
Manufacturing Company, Nocatee. 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal 
strain—the best in the country, direct 
from Martin pens. Utility and show 
birds $5.00 each; also eggs for hatch- 
ing $5.00 per 15. W. A. King, Gen. Del., 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, 
ear lots. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa 
Florida. 6t 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, 
Toulouse Geese, Guineas, Angora and 
Milk Goats, Circular free. Woodburn, 
Clifton, Va. 


FLORIDA INVITES YOU—Write today 
for our new grove list in Supplement 
No. 4 to our regular booklet. t’s full 
of bargain offerings and more than 
likely contains full description of the 
very grove you'd like to own. Dotson 
& Company, 816% Franklin St., Tampa, 
Florida. 


JELLY GUAVAS. Our guava “Snow- 
white” is the finest jelly guava ever 
rown. Nice plants 25c each, $2 for 10; 
18 for 100. Send for free catalog of 
other fruits and flowers. Royal Palm 
Nurseries, Oneco, Florida. 





FOR SALE—Two Gas Engines, Wood 
Saw, Fireless Cooker and Cane Mill. 
R. O. Connor, 434 Hast Bay, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. : Jan it 


WANTED—To hear from owner of farm 
or unimproved land for sale. O. K. 
Hawley, Baldwin, Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE 
Remington Portable Typewriter with 
standard keyboard. Has all advantages 
of larger machine. Ideal for farm and 
home a $60. cash <a = ve 4 
terms. mington r Co., 
Parker St., Tampa Flaca. 








